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CHAPTER I. 

As sweet and musical 
As bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair ; 
And when Love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 

Loves Labour's Lost 

It is night, and the 4th of February. Already 
is Pullingham turning out, dressed in its very 
Sunday best, and is wending its way towards 
the schoolhouse, where the concert is to be 
held. 

For the last week it has been deep in the 
mysteries of solos, duets, and trios. Indeed, 
there is hardly a family in the whole village 
that does not know by heart every mortal 
thing that is going to be sung, each family 
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The room itself is what reporters would 
term " a blaze of light." Much ingenuity 
has been exercised in the decoration of it; 
and certainly the designs in laurels, and the 
designs in moss, and the one grand design in 
paper roses, at the far end of the room, are all 
that heart can desire. 

To Clarissa, I think this last outburst on 
the part of the village is a heartbreak ; but, if 
so, she represses her grief valiantly ; and even, 
with her own forgiving fingers, condescends 
to brighten the monstrosity with some hot- 
house flowers. But when all is told, it remains 
an eyesore — a regrettable blot, not to be 
eradicated under pain of bringing down upon 
the devoted head of him or her who should 
interfere, the rage of the entire village. 

Mrs. Redmond, seated on the small plat- 
form, with the piano before her, and the choir 
arranged, with careful regard to its different 
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sizes, on each side of her, waits patiently the 
coming of the county. She is looking thinner, 
more miserable than usual, and has a general 
air about her of being chilled to the bone. 
Her fingers, lying idly in her lap, clutch and 
unclutch each other aimlessly, as though 
vainly searching for the accustomed sock. 

Miss Broughton, who is taking no part in 
the performance — having suppressed the fact 
of her having a very beautiful voice, ever 
since her arrival at Pullingham — is sitting on 
a side seat, longing eagerly for Clarissas 
arrival. The children have wandered a little 
away from her, and are gazing, as lost in 
admiration, at the huge rose-construction on 
the wall before them. 

Presently, the Greys of Greymount come 
in, with a little shudder of disgust at finding 
themselves almost the first ; followed closely 
by Lady Mary and Lady Patricia Hort, who 
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do not shudder at all, but go straight up the 
small passage between the seats, with their 
patrician noses high in the air, and smile and 
nod cheerfully, and not at all condescendingly, 
at Mrs. Redmond, who, poor soul, is deeply 
relieved at sight of them. 

Lady Mary goes on to the platform ; Lady 
Patricia sinks into a front seat specially pro- 
vided for her, whilst Lord Alfred, their 
brother — who has been inveigled into coming, 
sorely against his will — having conversed 
with Lady Patricia for a few minutes, and 
told her several lies about the arrangements 
for the evening — not intentionally, but through 

i 

ignorance, being under the false impression 
that a concert in a village is the same as a 
concert in town — goes over to one side of 
the building, and plants himself listlessly, 
with his back against a wall, from which 
position he gazes in a gloomy fashion at 
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everything in general, but Miss Broughton in 
particular. 

Then comes everybody, and makes a great 
fuss about its place — Clarissa Peyton, and her 
father excepted, who go straight to where 
Georgie is sitting, and stay with her all the 
evening. 

Dorian Branscombe, who has come down 
expressly for the concert, at great trouble 
to himself, and simply to oblige the Vicar, 
saunters leisurely up the room, towards the 
middle of the evening, and looks round him 
dubiously, as though uncertain where to put 
in his time. 

Seeing Clarissa, he goes up to her, and, 
with a faint sigh of relief, leans over the back 
of her chair and says, " Good evening," in a 
languid tone. 

"Ah! you, Dorian!" says Clarissa, very 
pleased. " Now, it is good of you to come." 
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" I'm always good," says Dorian. " I'm a 
model boy. It is so strange that people won't 
recognize the fact They sort of give me to 
understand I'm quite the other thing, what- 
ever that may be. Very full house, don't 
you think, and awfully swagger? What's 
Lady Patricia got on her ? She is slightly 
terrifying, don't you think ?" 

" She isn't very well got up, certainly," 
says Clarissa, reluctantly. 

" She's anyhow," says Mr. Branscombe, 
freely ; and then his eyes fall upon Georgie, 
who is gazing, in her rapt childish fashion, 
at the singer of the moment; and then he 
doesn't speak again for a little while, 

"Is Horace quite well ?" asks Clarissa, 
presently. 

"Quite well. He always is, you know. 
Who who is the girl next your father ?" 

" That is my friend, Georgie Broughton. 
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I think I told you about her. She is gover- 
ness at the vicarage, now. Is she not lovely 
— quite sweet ? " asks Clarissa, eagerly. 

But Mr. Branscombe does not answer her. 
He is still staring at the unconscious Georgie, 
and seems almost deaf to Clarissas praise 
of her. At this Miss Peyton is somewhat 
disgusted, and declines any further attempt 
at laudation. 

" A governess!" he says at length, raising 
his brows, but without removing his eyes 
from the fair and perfect face that, even now, 
he tells himself, is without its equal. 

"Yes. She is none the less sweet for 
that," says Clarissa, rather coldly. She tells 
herself it is unlike Dorian to look down upon 
any one, because he or she may be in a worse 
position than his own. 

" They are going to sing again," she says, 
in a tone she seldom uses to him; "we 
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must not talk, you know." She had some 
faint idea of introducing him to Georgie, but 
she abandons it, and gives him to understand 
that she has at present nothing more to say 
to him. 

Whether he quite comprehends all she 
intends to convey, I know not ; but, raising 
himself slowly from his lounging position 
on the back of her chair, he takes a last 
look at Georgie's profile, and moves into the 
background. 

"Good evening, Branscombe," says Lord 
Alfred, presently; and Dorian, finding him- 
self beside him, returns the greeting, and 
props himself up in his turn against the 
friendly wall, that shows its appreciation 
of them by giving them finely white-washed 
coats. 

The concert is getting on swimmingly. 
As yet no flaw has occurred to mark the 
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brilliancy of its success. The opening chorus 
has been applauded to the echo, especially 
by Lord Alfred, who feels it his duty to do 
something, and who keeps on applauding 
in the most open-hearted manner, each thing 
and everything, until he discovers he has 
split his right glove all up the palm, when 
he caves in, and having said something 
impossible, puts his hands behind his back 
and refuses to applaud again. 

Lady Mary has come forward, and en- 
treated her audience to " Love not," in the 
faintest and most plaintive of voices. The 
county is delighted with her, and smiles 
unrestrainedly behind its fans — " Dear Lady 
Mary is so funny, don't you know," says 
Miss Grey of Grey mount, in an indescribable 
tone. 

Then comes a solo on the violin, that 
charms all the back benches, and reduces 
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the farmers' wives and daughters to tears, 
as it tells them how that the poor player's 
" lodging is on the cold ground." 

Lord Alfred, who has not yet recovered 
his temper, says this is " disgusting," and 
"wonders what the — so-and-so — brought him 
here at all." 

" I suppose the night brougham," says 
Dorian, equably, who is now engaged on 
a minute examination of Miss Brough ton's 
head, round which her soft yellow hair is 
twisted in a loose artistic coil. 

He is in quite a happy mood, if somewhat 
silent, and says the solo isn't half bad; and 
now, Mr. Hastings, the curate, reads some- 
thing from the " Ingoldsby Legends," that 
seems to displease Cissy Redmond extremely, 
as she will not lift her head during the reading, 
or even look at him, and expresses herself 
as quite charmed when it is at an end. 
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And now comes the event of the evening. 
The thing that is to convince the county 
of the necessity for a good organ, and to 
show them the rare excellence of the Pulling- 
ham choir. 

Sarah Martin, the leading soprano — all 
muslin and blue bows — comes forward, and 
begins the solo upon which all the Vicars 
hopes are centred. 

The shades of night are falling fast, 

begins Sarah, nobly, and goes on in a 
hopeful manner to the end of the first 
verse. 

The Vicar draws a deep sigh of relief! 

His brow was sad, his eye beneath, 

goes on Sarah, victoriously, her whole soul 
in the safe fulfilment of her task. She gets 
through to the end of the second verse as 
successfully as she did to the end of the 
first, and then pauses to draw breath. 
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The Vicar exchanges a triumphant glance 
with Miss Peyton. 

In happy homes they saw the light, 

continues Sarah. And then — then ! some- 
thing horrible happens. A sound, very 
terrible to the Vicar, smites upon his ear — 
a sound that fills his clerical bosom with 
dismay. Sarah's voice — the voice of his chief 
prop — has proved false. It has given way — 
it has cracked upon a high note ; and the solo 
of the evening has proved a dead failure ! 

Talk of failing for a million ; talk of 
Isandula or Majuba Hill ; talk of Mr. 
Parnell and the Coercion Bill! But was 
ever defeat so disastrous as this! The 
Vicar — but for his sex, and the publicity 
of the thing — could thankfully have given, 
way to tears. Miss Peyton flushes to her 
temples, and feels as if she herself has been 
guilty of the miserable fiasco. 
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Of course, it is hushed up. The piano 
comes out quite strong, again, under Mrs. 
Redmond's bony fingers ; the defaulter is 
gently pushed into the background, and a 
chorus introduced. Nevertheless, after the 
breakdown, things somehow seem to go 
wrong. The other singers are disheartened, 
and will not do their best ; while Sarah, who 
is dissolved in tears in the cloak-room, and 
who has another song on the programme, 
obstinately refuses to try her powers again. 

The Vicar is in despair, although he walks 
about valiantly amongst the audience, trying, 
most unsuccessfully, to appear unconcerned ; 
whilst the coughing and sneezing, that 
generally distinguishes every place where 
sijence is the thing most to be desired, seems 
now on the increase, to an alarming degree, 
and threatens to drown Lady Mary's second 
effort. 
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"Who is that blowing his nose ?" demands 
the poor Vicar, testily, looking daggers in the 
direction of the sound. Clarissa, who is the 
nearest to him as he makes this obser- 
vation, just saves herself from laughing 
aloud. 

"Things have taken a bad turn," says 
the Vicar, regarding her reproachfully. " I 
am afraid my first attempt will only be 
remembered as a wretched failure ; and that 
girl has another song, and she will not 
venture again, and there is no one to take 
her place." 

" Mr. Redmond, I will sing for you, if you 
wish it," says a clear, childish voice, that has 
always something pathetic about it. Georgie 
has overheard his last speech, and has turned 
her soft, fair little face to his, and is speaking 
to him, with a flush and a smile. 

" But, my dear, can you sing ?" says the 
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Vicar, anxiously. Her face is full of music; 
but then, he has never heard her sing. 
During her fortnights stay at the vicarage 
she has never sung one note, has never 
betrayed the fact that she is a true daughter 
of Polyhymnia. 

" I can, indeed — really ; I can sing very 
well," says Georgie, in her little earnest 
fashion, and without the very faintest sus- 
picion of conceit. She is only eager to 
reassure him, to convince him of the fact that 
she is worthy to come to his relief. 

"But the song?" says Mr. Redmond, still 
hesitating, and alluding to the second solo 
chosen by the defaulter. 

"It is an old Irish song ; I know it It 
is 'Shule, agra,' and it begins, 'My Mary, 
with the curling hair/ " says Georgie, with a 
slight nod. "I used to sing it long ago, and 
it is very pretty." 

vol. u. c 
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" Well, come," says the Vicar, though with 
trepidation, and leads her on to the platform, 
and up to Mrs. Redmond, to that good 
woman's intense surprise. 

Lady Mary has nearly brought her little 
vague whisper to an end. She has at last 
disclosed to a listening audience that she 
has discovered the real dwelling place of 
the lost " Alice " — who is uncomfortably 
ensconced "amidst the starshine," if all 
accounts be true — and is now quavering 
feebly on a last and dying note. 

" This is the song," says Mrs. Redmond, 
putting Sarah's rejected solo into her hand. 

" Thank you," says Miss Broughton. She 
looks neither frightened nor concerned, 
only a litde pale, and with a great gleam 
in her eyes, born, as it were, of an earnest 
desire to achieve victory for the Vicar's 
sake. 
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Then, Lady Mary's final quaver dies, and 
she moves to one side, leaving the space 
before the piano quite clear. 

There is a slight pause ; and then the 
slight childish figure, in its gown of thin 
filmy black, comes forward, and stands 
before the audience. She is quite self- 
possessed, but rather white, which has the 
effect of rendering her large plaintive eyes 
darker and more lustrous than usual. Her 
arms are half bare ; her throat and part of 
her neck can be seen gleaming white against 
the blackness of her dress. She is utterly 
unadorned. No brooch or ear-rings, or 
bracelets, or jewels of any kind, can be 
seen. Yet, she stands there before them a 
perfect picture, more sweet than words can 
tell. 

She holds her small shapely head erect, 
and seems unconscious of the many eyes 

c 2 
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fixed upon her. Rarely has so fair a vision 
graced the dull daily life of Pullinghani. 
Even the sturdy, phlegmatic farmers stir 
upon their seats, and nudge the partners 
of their joys, and wonder, in a stage whisper, 
who " Yon can be ? w 

Mrs. Redmond plays a few faint chords, 
and then Georgie begins the plaintive Irish 
air Sarah should have sung, and sings it as, 
perhaps, she never sang before. 

During the second verse, borne away by 
her passionate desire to please, she forgets 
the music sheet she holds, so that it flutters 
away from her down to the floor, and lies 
there ; while her hands, seeking each other, 
grow entwined, and hang loosely before her, 
showing like little flakes of snow against the 
darkness of her gown. 

Her voice is beautiful, sweet and full, and 
quick with passion — one of those exquisite 
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voices that sink into the soul, and linger 
there for ever, even when the actual earthly 
sound has died away. She carries the 
listeners with her, holding them as by a 
spell, and leaving them silent, almost breath- 
less, when she has finished her " sweet song." 

Now she has come to the end of "Shule, 
agra," and turns away somewhat abruptly 
to Mrs. Redmond, as though half frightened 
at the storm of applause that greets her. 

" Did I really sing so well ?" she asks the 
Vicar, presently, when he has sought her out 
to thank her. 

" Well ?" repeats he. " What a word to 
use! It was divine; the whole room was 
spellbound. What a gift you possess! My 
dear, you have saved the evening, and my 
honour, and the organ, and everything. I 
am deeply grateful to you." 

" How glad I am," says the girl, softly ; 
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" and don't thank me. I liked it — the sing- 
ing, the applause, the feeling that I was 
doing well. I will sing for you again later 
on, if you wish it," 

u It is too much to ask," says the Vicar ; 
"but, if you really don't mind? Lady Patricia 
is in ecstasies, and says she could listen to 
you for ever." 

Georgie laughs. 

" Well, at least, she shall listen to me once 
more," she says, gaily. 

Lady Patricia is not the only one en- 
thralled by the beautiful singer. Dorian 
Branscombe has never once removed his eyes 
from her face : he is as one bewitched ; and, 
even at this early moment, wonders vaguely 
within himself what can be the meaning 
of the strange pleasure, that is so near akin 
to pain, that is tugging at his heartstrings. 

Lord Alfred, too, is plainly impressed, and 
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stares at the pretty creature with the black 
gown and the snowy arms, until speech 
becomes a necessity. 

" Well, I never in all my life" — he begins* 
emphatically, and then stops. " Who is she, 
Branscombe ?" 

" Don't know, I'm sure," says Branscombe, 
rather shortly. What right has Hort — what 
right has any fellow to see beauty in her, 
except himself ? The words of her song are 
still running in his ears — "My love, my pearl!" 
How well they suit her ! What a little baby 
face she has, so pure and sweet ; yet how full 
of feeling ! 

"What's her name?" asks Lord Alfred, 
nothing daunted. 

"I have quite forgotten," returns Brans- 
combe, even more coldly. His second answer 
hardly tallies with his first; but of this he is 
quite oblivious. 
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Lord Alfred raises his brows. " She has 
a magnificent voice, and is very beautiful/' 
he says, evenly. "Yet, do you know, she 
reminds me somewhat of Harriet." 

Harriet is a third and a favourite sister 
of Lord Alfred's. A very estimable young 
woman, much given to the reformation of 
drunkards, who, though rather deficient in 
nose, makes up for it in prodigality of mouth. 

" I can't say I see the likeness," says 
Dorian, with as little disgust as he can 
manage, at so short a notice. 

"My dear fellow," expostulates Lord Alfred, 
shifting his glass from one eye to the other, 
and looking palpably amused, "there is no 
reason in the world why you should be 
grumpy because you are in love with the 
girl. / don't want to interfere with you." 

"In love !" says Branscombe. " Nonsense, 
I never spoke a word to her in my life." 



* 
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" Well, it is uncommon like it," says Lord 
Alfred. 

"Is it ? Well, I can't help that, you know. 
Nevertheless, I am not in love with any 
one." 

" Then you ought to take that look off 
your face," persists his lordship, calmly. 

" I'll take off anything you like," replies 
Dorian, somewhat nettled. 

At this, Lord Alfred laughs beneath his 
breath, and tells him he will not keep him to 
this rash promise, as probably the Pullingham 
folk, being pre-Adamites, might object to the 
literal fulfilment of it. 

" But she is a very lovely girl, and I don't 
wonder at your infatuation," he says, mildly. 

" Foregone conclusions seem to be in your 
line," returns Dorian, with a shrug. " It 
seems a useless thing to tell you again I 
have not lost my heart to Miss Broughton." 
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" Oh, so you have remembered her name ! " 
says his lordship, drily. 

Meantime the concert has reasserted 
itself, and things once more are going on 
smoothly. The Vicar, all smiles and sun- 
shine, is going about accepting congratula- 
tions on all sides. 

"Such a charming evening/' says Mrs. 
Grey; "and such music! Really, London 
could not surpass it. And what a delicious 
face that girl has got — like Spring, or May, 

or er Morning, or that. I quite envy 

her to you. Now, all my governesses are so 
unpleasant — freckled, you know, or with a 
squint, or a crooked nose, or that. Some 
people have all the luck in this world," winds 
up Mrs. Grey, with a gentle sigh, who has 
ten thousand a year and no earthly care, and 
who always speaks in italics whenever she 
gets the slightest chance. 
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" So glad you are pleased," says the Vicar, 
genially. " Yes, she is as beautiful as her 
voice. After all, I think the concert will 
prove a success." 

"It has proved itself one," says Mrs. Grey, 
who adores the Vicar, and would flirt with 
him if she dared. " But when do you fail 
in anything you undertake ? Really, dear 
Mr. Redmond, you should not let the idea 
die out. You should give us a good time 
like this at least once in every month, and 
then see what delicious windows you could 
have. I for one " — coquettishly — " will pro- 
mise to come to every one of them." 

° At that rate I should soon have no poor 
to look after," says the gratified Vicar, gaily. 

"And a good thing, too. The poor are 

always so oppressive, and er so dirty ; 

but still" — seeing a change in his face — 
"very interesting — very!" 
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Then he goes to bed, and spends the next 
four hours miserably, as he falls into a heavy 
slumber, and dreams that oysters, pearl laden, 
are rushing boisterously over his body. 
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CHAPTER II. 

There was a sound of revelry by night. — Byroi*. 

So Dorian returns to town, and stays 
there until the annual hunt ball, of which 
he is a steward, summons him back to Pul- 
lingham. 

It is, of course, the event of the season, 
this ball, and occurs early in March. Clarissa 
going down to the vicarage — where now, 
indeed, she spends a good deal of her time- 
speaks to the girls about it. 

" I am so glad Georgie is in time for it," 
says Cissy, who # is a warm-hearted little soul, 
and who desires good for every one. " There 
is something so nice about a real big ball." 

" A ball !" says Georgie, growing a delicate 
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pink, with excitement. " I never was at a 
real ball, in my life. Oh ! Clarissa, will you 
take me ?" 

" Georgie ! As -if it isn't a real joy to me 
to have you," says Clarissa, reproachfully. " I 
can't bear going anywhere by myself, and 
Mrs. Grey always insists on taking Cissy." 

" Well, she is very kind, you know," says 
Cissy, with some regret. " But I do so wish 
she would let me go with you. However, 
mamma would not like me to refuse her, and, 
after all, I shall meet you both in the room. 
I wish we could manage to arrive just at the 
same moment." 

"Well, I'll settle that with Mrs. Grey," 
says Clarissa. " Dorian will get me a ticket 
for Georgie." 

"Who is Dorian?" asks Georgie, idly. 
Literally, she cares nothing about him, re- 
garding him in this instance as merely a 
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means to an end — a person who can obtain 
for her an entrance into a desired haven,. 
She has, indeeid, forgotten that once before 
she asked this same question, and received 
her answer. 

"Why, I told you," says Clarissa. "He is 
Lord Sartoris's nephew — the tall handsome 
young man who spoke to me at the con- 
cert" 

" I didn't see him. When is this ball 
to be ?" 

" On the 5th. And now, about your 
dresses ?" 

"Mine goes without telling," says Cissy, 
in a resigned tone. "The whole county 
knows it by heart by this time. After all, 
there is a sort of comfort in everything, even 
in ones misfortune. Now, all my young 

men won't have the trouble of looking for 
me — they will know me directly, the instant 
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their eyes light upon my gown, which is fast 
becoming an heirloom." 

"If it is the gown you wore the other 
night at the Bellews', you look very sweet in 
it," says Clarissa, looking very sweet herself, 
as she utters this comforting speech. 

" You are an angel, you know," says Cissy, 
with a merry little laugh. " You see every- 
body through rose-coloured spectacles." 

"Isn't she rude?" says Clarissa. "One 
would think I was an old fogey of ninety- 
five. Spectacles, indeed!" 

" I must run," says Miss Cissy. " I entirely 
forgot all about the dinner, and mamma left it 
to me, as she had to go and see old Mrs. 
Martin. Good-by, dear, dearest Clarissa. 
How I wish I could go with you to this 
lovely ball!" 

" Never mind ; people always meet," says 
Clarissa, consolingly. 
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" Yes — at Phillippi," returns the irre- 
pressible, and, with a faint grimace, she 
vanishes. 

Georgie walks as far as the entrance- 
gate with Clarissa. When there, she looks 
at the iron bars wistfully, and then says, in 
her pretty childish way, " Let me go a little 
way with you, Clarissa, will you ?" 

Miss Peyton, who is walking, is delighted. 

" As far as ever you will. Indeed, I want 
to speak to you. What — what is your dress 
like, Georgie?" 

Georgie hesitates. Clarissa, misunder- 
standing her silence, says, gently, " Let me 
give you one, dearest ? " 

"Oh, no — no," says Miss Broughton, 
quickly. " I have one — I have, indeed ; and 
it is rather pretty." 

" But you told me you had never been at a 
ball." 

D 2 
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" Neither have I. The gown I speak of 
was bought for a musical party. It was given 
while I was with Aunt Elizabeth." 

44 Who gave it?" 

" The gown ?" 

" Oh, no— the party." 

" Lady Lincoln. She has one son, Sir 
John, and I think it is he gives the parties. 
Aunt Elizabeth was so pleased that I was 
asked that she insisted on my going, though 
I cried, and prayed hard to be let stay at 
home. It was only" — dropping her voice, 
with a heavy sigh — "eleven months after 
papa had — had left me." 

" It was cruel to force you to go against 
your will ; but when you were there, did you 
enjoy yourself?" 

" I did," confesses Miss Broughton, with a 
blush. " I enjoyed myself more than I can 
say. I do not think I ever enjoyed myself 
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so much in all my life. I forgot everything, 
for the time being, and was quite happy. To 
me the flowers, the lights, the music, the 
pretty dresses — everything — were new and 
fresh, and helped to take me out of myself. 
And then, everybody was so kind, and Mr. 
Kennedy " 

"Who was he?" asks Clarissa, interested 
at once. 

" A tall thin dark man, in the Guards — 
the Coldstreams or the Grenadiers, I quite 
forget which. He talked to me all the 
evening ; and, indeed, so did Sir John, 
Lady Lincoln's son — but I liked Mr. Ken- 
nedy best" 

" Poor Sir John !" 

" Oh, no. Of course, he cared nothing. 
When I left, Mr. Kennedy, and Sir John, 
jand Aunt Elizabeth's maid, walked home 
with me ; and I think they were cross — the 
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men, I mean. When I got home I found 
one of my gloves was missing, and Aunt 
Elizabeth said I was very careless ; and then 
she asked me where was the crimson rose I 
had on my bosom when starting, and, you 
see! — apologetically — " I had given it to Mr. 
Kennedy, because he asked me for it; but 
when I told her so, she said I was very 
forward ! Did you ever hear such a word ?" 
says Miss Broughton, tears of indignation in 
her eyes. "Was it forward to give a dead 
rose to a man who had been very kind to me 
for a whole evening ?" 

" Certainly not," says Clarissa, emphatically. 
" I would give a rose to any one who was 
kind to me — if they asked for it. Did you 
ever see Mr. Kennedy again ?" 

" Yes ; he called next day, to return me my 
glove, which, he declared, he had kept by 
mistake. But somehow I never got that 
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glove again, so I suppose he took it away 
with him when he left." 

"I suppose so. Well, I shall write to 
Dorian for your ticket." 

" Perhaps ' Doriap ' will think me a great 
bother." 

" Let him," says Clarissa, impatiently ; as 
yet she has not forgiven him that speech 

(so much mistaken) at the concert. 

* * # * * 

The 5th has arrived. The day has dawned, 
lived, grown to its full size, and then sunk, as 
we all must, into the arms of Death. The 
night has come, with sound of music and 
breath of dying flowers, and the drip, drip of 
softly-flowing fountains. 

The rooms are looking lovely ; fair faces 
smile, and soft eyes gleam; and figures, round 
and svelte as Venus's own, sway with the 
music and mingle with the throng. 
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The ball is at its height, when Clarissa, 

seeing Dorian, beckons to him with her fan. 
It is a very slight invitation to her side, but 

one instantly obeyed. 

" Keep one dance for a friend of mine," 
she says, earnestly. 

" Let me keep one dance for you." 

" That, too, if you wish it ; but I have a 
little friend here to-night, and she knows 
nobody, and though I know you won't like 
it" (calling to mind again his supposed 
disparaging tone at the concert), "still, for 
my sake, be kind to her." 

" I shall be nectar to her, if you entreat me 
in that fashion. Who is she ?" 

"Well, she is only a governess," begins 
Clarissa, beating about the bush ; she is quite 
determined, nevertheless, that Georgie shall 
not be neglected or left out in the cold at this, 
her first, ball. 
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" A governess !" says Dorian, unthinkingly. 
"Oh! Clarissa, don't let me in for that. I 
don't mind them a bit ; but I'm afraid ojf them. 
She is safe to ask me if I don't think Murray's 
Grammar the most artfully compiled book in 
the world, and I shan't know what to say in 
reply." 

" You need not be afraid of my governess," 
says Clarissa, earnestly, " she will not trouble 
you about Murray or his Grammar." 

" Of course, if you say I must dance with 
her, I must," says Branscombe, with a heavy 
sigh. 

" I see her now. Come, let me introduce 
you to her." 

" But not for this dance. I am engaged-^- 
I am, I give you my word — to the prettiest 

girl in the room — the prettiest child, I should 

>» 
say. 

" You can dance with your child, of course; 
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but, at least, let me introduce you to my 
friend* 

With a faint and carefully subdued shrug 
he submits to the inevitable, and goes 
where Clarissa leads. He finds himself 
presently at the other end of the room, 
near where a little dainty black-robed figure 
stands, with three men before her, all evi- 
dently possessed with an overpowering desire 
to inscribe their names upon the morsel 
of tinted and gilded paper she holds in her 
hand. 

Her large blue eyes are almost black with 
excitement.; her lips are parted, and, like 
Herrick's "Julia," are like "rubies/' soft and 
rich. She is glancing up, in a little puzzled 
fashion, at the tall fair man who is bending 
over her whilst going through the usual 
formula, " May I have the pleasure," &c. 

" Well, where is this dreadful woman ?" 
says Dorian, at this moment, almost im- 
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patiently; he is watching Georgie and the 
fair man, and feels distinctly savage. 

" Why, here/' says Clarissa. 

" Here ? Not the — the girl in black, talking 
to Bellew!" 

" Yes ; that is your dreadful woman." 

" Oh ! look here, you know, it is too 
absurd," says Dorian, with a low laugh. " I 
have danced twice with her already, and am 
engaged to her for this !" 

" She is your ' child/ then ?" asks Clarissa, 
opening her eyes. 

" Yes ; but a governess, my dear Clarissa ?" 

€i She is teaching the Redmond children. 
I told you so at the concert." 

" I quite forgot — utterly. How could one 
think of her as that, you know ?" 

" Now, please, do try and write plainly," 
breaks in Georgie's voice, plaintively. "Up 
to this I have not been able to read a single 
name upon my card." 
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" III do my best," says the fair young man. 
"Is that legible?" 

" Bellew, is it ? Yes, I can read that 
Thank you, so much. Do you know, I 
haven't the faintest idea who I am going to 
dance this with, because" — examining her 
card — " it looks like ' Barleycorn/ and it can't 
be that, you know?" 

" There once was a John Barleycorn," says 
Mr. Bellew, thoughtfully. 

Clarissa has been claimed by Horace 
Branscombe, and has disappeared. Dorian, 
coming to the front, goes up to the little 
beauty in black and silver, and says in a 
contrite tone : 

"I am so sorry I can't write; yet, never- 
theless, / am John Barleycorn, and this dance 
belongs to me." 

"Why, so it does," says Georgie, recog- 
nizing him in a naive manner, and placing 
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her hand upon his arm. She performs this 
last act slowly and with hesitation, as though 
not entirely sure of his identity, which has 
the effect of piquing him, and therefore 
heightening his admiration for her. 

"You have forgotten me," he says, re- 
proachfully. 

" Oh no" — slowly. "It was with you I 
danced the last waltz, I think." 

"No. The last polka," he is even more 
piqued now. "It has slipped your memory ; 
yet there are some things one never 
forgets." 

"Yes," says Miss Broughton, with a sup- 
pressed sigh ; " but those are unhappy things. 
Why think of them now ? Let us dance 
again, and forget while we can." 

" You mistake me," says Dorian, hastily. 
" I thought of nothing unhappy. I thought 
of you. I shall never forget this night." 
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"Ah, neither shall I!" says Miss Brough- 
ton, very earnestly indeed. By an artificial 
observer, it might be thought somewhat 
sentimentally. 

" Do you mean that ? " says Dorian, hope- 
fully, if curiously. "Am I to understand you 
mean to keep this particular ball for ever 
in mind ? " 

" You may, indeed." 

" But why ? " with much animation, and an 
ever increasing show of hope. 

" Because it is my first," says Miss Brough- 
ton, confidentially, with a little quick-drawn 
sigh of utter content, and a soft, if rather too 
general, smile. 

si I see" — disappointedly. "Is that you 
reason ? What a curious one." 

" You think it ridiculous, don't you ? " 
says Georgie, faintly, ashamed of herself; 
"but it is quite true, and I can't help it: 
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I was eighteen last month, and never before 
was I at any ball. I shall never forget this 
room — I know that — or the lights, or the 
flowers, or the man over there beating time 
for the band, or or anything." 

"I think 'the man over there* has much 
the best of it," says Dorian. " I wish / was. 
the leader of that band. Is there any chance 
that your partners of this evening will be. 
remembered by you ? " 

"Well, I suppose I shan't quite forget 
you," says Georgie, seriously, after a mo- 
ment's careful reflection. 

" I'll take jolly good care you don't," says 
Mr. Branscombe, rather losing his head, 
because of her intense calmness, and speaking 
with more emphasis than as a rule belongs 
to him. "You are staying at the vicarage, 
aren't you ?" 

" Yes," says Georgie. 
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"And I live just three miles from that " 

Here he pauses, as though afraid to make his 
insinuation too plain. 

" At Sartoris, isn't it ? " asks Georgie, 
sweetly. " Yes ? Clarissa showed me the 
entrance gate to it last week. It looks 
pretty." 

" Some day will you come up and see it ?" 
asks he, with more earnestness than he 
acknowledges even to himself; "and," with 
a happy thought, " bring the children. It will 
be a nice walk for them." 

" But you are always in London, are you 
not ? " says Georgie. 

"Oh no, not always; I shan't go there 
again, for ever so long. So promise, will 
you?" 

" I'll ask Mrs. Redmond. But I know we 
can. She never refuses me anything," says 
this most unorthodox governess: 
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" I'm sure I'm not surprised at that," says 
Branscombe. " Who could ?" 

" Aunt Elizabeth could," says Miss Brough- 
ton. 

" I haven't the misfortune to know 'your 
-aunt Elizabeth, for which I am devoutly 
grateful, because if she 'could/ as you say, 
she must be too good for hanging. By-the- 
by, this is not my first ball; yet you have 
never taken the trouble to ask me (though 
I asked you) why I intend keeping this night 
as a white spot in my memory." 

"Well, I ask you now," says Georgie, 
penitently. 

" Do you care to know ?' 

" I do, indeed." 

" Then it is because to-night I met you tor 
the first time." 

He bends his head a little, and looks into 
her eyes — the beautiful eyes that smile back 

VOL. II. E 
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so calmly into his, and are so cold to him„ 
and yet so full of fire ; eyes that somehow 
have power to charm him, as no others have 
yet been able to. 

He is strangely anxious to know how his 
words will be received, and is proportionately 
aggrieved in that she takes them as a matter 
of course. 

"After all, my reason is better than 
yours," she says, in her sweet petulant 
voice. "Come, let us dance; we are only 
wasting time." 

Branscombe is at first surprised, then 
puzzled, then fascinated. Almost any other 
woman of his acquaintance would have 
accepted his remark as a challenge — would 
have smiled or doubted, or answered him 
with some speech that would have been 
a leading question. But with this girl all 
is different. She takes his words literally ; 
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and, while believing them, shows herself 
utterly careless of the belief. 

Dorian, passing his arm round her waist, 
leads her out into the room, and again they 
waltz, in silence — he having nothing to say 
to her, she being so filled with joy at the 
bare motion that she cares no more for con- 
verse. At last, 

Like some tired bee that flags 
Mid roses over-blown, 

she grows languid in his arms, and stops 
before a door that leads into a conservatory. 
It has been exquisitely fitted up for the 
occasion, and is one glowing mass of green, 
and white, and crimson sweetness. It is cool, 
and faintly lit. A little sad fountain, some- 
where in the distance, is mourning sweetly, 
plaintively — perhaps for some lost nymph. 

"You will give me another dance," says 
Branscombe, taking her card. 

E 2 
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" If I have one. Isn't it funny — I feared 
when coming I should not get a dance at 
all, because, of course, I knew nobody ; yet 
I have had more partners than I want, and 
am enjoying myself so much." 

"Your card is full," says Branscombe, in 
a tone that sugge3ts a national calamity. 
"Would you — would you throw over one of 
these fellows for me ?" 

" I would, in a minute," says Miss Broughton, 
naively ; " but if he found me out afterwards, 
would he be angry ?" 

"He shan't find you out. Til take care of 
that. The crowd is intense. Of course"-*- 
slowly — " I won't ask you to do it, unless you 
wish it. Do you ?" 

"There is one name on that card I can't 
foear," says Miss Broughton, with her eyes 
fixed upon a flower she holds. Her dark 
lashes have fallen upon her cheeks, and lie 
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there like twin shadows. He can see nothing 
but her mobile lips and delicately pencilled 
brows. He is watching her closely, and 
now wonders vaguely if she is a baby or 
coquette. 

"Show me the man you would discard," 
he says, running her pencil down her pro- 
gramme. 

"There — stop there. The name is Huntley, 
is it not? Yes. Well, he is old, and fat, 
and horrid ; and I know he can't dance. You 
may draw the pencil across his name — if 
you are sure, quite sure, he won't find me 
out." 

"He shall not. But I would far rather you 
condemned that fair-haired fellow you were 
talking to just now," says Dorian, who is 
vaguely, faintly jealous of young Bellew. 

" But he is so much nicer than Mr. 
Huntley," declares Georgie, earnestly ; " and 
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he was my first partner, and I promised 
him so faithfully to keep this dance for 
him." 

" Hell never see you in the crush," says 
Branscombe. 

" But I told him exactly where to find me." 

"It is the most difficult thing in the 
world to Jbe anywhere at the precise moment 
stated." 

11 But I should like to dance with him 
again," declares Miss Broughton, innocently, 
being driven into a corner. 

" Oh ! of course, that ends the matter," 
says Dorian, in an impossible tone, drawing 
the pencil with much uncalled-for energy 
across Mr. Huntley's name. 

Then some other man comes up, and 
claims the little wilful beauty for the waltz 
then playing, and carrying her off in triumph, 
leaves Branscombe alone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It is the hydra of calamities, 

The sevenfold death : the jealous are the 

Damn'd.*- Young. 

Having watched her until the last fold of 
her gown has disappeared, Branscombe turns 
abruptly away, and passing through a glass 
<ioor, that leads into the gardens outside, 
paces slowly up and down the winding 
paths beneath the subdued light of countless 
Chinese lanterns, that, hanging amidst the 
foliage, contrast oddly with the cold white 
brilliancy of the stars overhead, that 

• * 

Rush forth in myriads, as to wage 
War with the lines of darkness. 

Cold as the night air is, not a breath of 
wind comes to disturb the strange calm that 
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hangs over land and sea. Far down in the 
bay the ocean lies at rest. From the distance: 
a faint sound of music from the band comes, 
softly, seductively to the ear; but beyond, and 
above it, comes the song of the nightingale 
that, resting in yonder thicket, pours forth its 
heart in tender hurried melody, as though 
fearful the night will be — 

Too short for him to utter forth his love-chant, 
And disburthen his full soul of all its music. 

The notes rise and fall, and tremble on the 
air. No other sound comes from the breast 
of Nature to mar the richness of its tone. 
No earthly thing seems living but itself. For 
it the night appears created, and draws its, 
"sable curtain stain'd with gold" over the. 
sleeping world. This nightingale, of alL 
the feathered tribes, is wakeful, and chants, 
its hymn of praise at midnight, whilst all its. 
brethren rest in peaceful slumber. 
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The intense and solemn stillness of all 
around renders more enchanting the trills, 
and tender trembles that shake its tiny 
throat. There is — 

No whispering but of leaves, on which the breath 
Of heaven plays music to the birds that slumber. 

Yet this one sweet bird refuses rest, and, as 
though one of those " small foules " that 
"slepen alle night with open eye," sings on 
courageously amidst the gloom. 

Dorian, strolling absently through the 
walks, and into the shrubberies beyond, 
listens, and feels some sense of comfort (that 
has yet with it a touch of pain) creep through 
him as the nightingale's sweet song smites 
upon his ear. 

Yet this is not the only sound that disturbs 
the quiet of the night. Sadly, mournfully^ 
a half-suppressed sob falls upon the air. 

Branscombe starts, and looks round sud- 
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denly, but can see nothing. No footsteps 
make themselves heard. The shrubs are 
sufficiently thick to conceal the presence of 
any one, yet it seems to him as if the thought 
of that sob was born of fancy, and that the 
earthly owner of it is unborn. 
■ Then, some ray from the brilliant moon 
opens his eyes, and he Sees a woman's figure 
standing in a somewhat disconsolate attitude, 
with her back against a tall elm, and her eyes 
fixed wistfully upon the distant windows, 
through which the lights are streaming, and 
the passing to and fro of the dancing crowd 
may be distinctly seen. 

Dorian, recognizing her, goes quickly up to 
her and lays his hand upon her shoulder. It 
is Ruth Annersley ! 

She stifles a low cry, and, turning to him, 
grows even a shade paler than she was a 
moment since. 
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"Ruth!" says Dorian, "what on earth 
brings you here at this hour ?" 

For a moment she makes him no answer. 
She raises her hand to brush away the tears 
that still lie heavily upon her cheeks, and then 
moves a little away from him, so as to elude 
his touch. 

"I came to see them dancing," she says at 
length, with difficulty ; " I thought it would be 
a pretty sight ; and — it is — I have been so — 
so pleased." 

The words seem to choke her. With a 
movement that is terribly pathetic she lays 
her hand upon her heart; and then Dorian, 
following the direction her eyes have taken, 
sees what they see. 

In an open window, directly opposite to. 
where they are standing, two figures can be 
seen in very close proximity to each other. 
Beyond are the forms of the dancers; the 
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faint sweet strains of the band float out to 
meet the midnight air ; but the two in the 
window seem lost to all but the fact of their 
own existence, and that they are together* 
At least, so it seems to the onlookers in the 
shrubberies. 

See, now he takes her hand — the kindly 
curtain hiding the act from those within — he 
stoops towards her; the girl leans a little 
forward; and then Dorian knows them: 
the man is Horace, and the girl Clarissa 
Peyton ! 

Instinctively he glances from them to Ruth* 
She, too, is leaning forward ; her whole atten- 
tion concentrated upon the picture before her* 
Her eyes are wide, and miserable; her cheeks,, 
pale and haggard. 

" You have seen enough of this ball, Ruth/* 
says Branscombe, very gently. "Go home 
now." 
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" Yes ; enough — too much," says the girl, 
starting into life again. She draws her breath 
quickly, painfully ; her brow contracts. As 
though unable to resist the movement, she 
again lays her hand upon her heart, and 
holds it there, as though in anguish. 

"What is it ?" asks Dorian. "Are you in 
pain ? How white you are !" 

" I am tired. I have a pain here," pressing 
her hand still more closely against her side. 
u This morning I felt well and strong — and 

now . My mother died of heart disease ; 

perhaps I shall die of it, too. I think so — I 
hope so ! " 

"You are talking very great nonsense," 
says Dorian, roughly, though, in his soul, 
shocked to the last degree by the girl's 
manner, which is full of reckless misery. 
" Nobody sees any amusement in dying. 
Come, let me see you home." 
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" Oh, no ! Please do not come, Mr. Brans- 
combe," entreats she so earnestly that he feels 
she has a meaning in her words. " I have the 
key of the small gate, and can run home in 
five minutes once I pass that." 

" Then, at least, I shall see you safely as 
far as the gate," says Branscombe, who is 
tender and gentle in his manner to all 
women. 

Silently they walk through the damp night 
grass, neither speaking, until coming to a 
curve in the way, she breaks silence : 

"How beautiful Miss Peyton looks to- 
night," she says, in a tone impossible to 
translate. 

"Very," says Dorian, unkindly, yet with 
very kindly intent. " But then, she is always 
one of the most beautiful women I know." 

"Is she — very muth admired?" — this rather 
timidly. 
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" One can understand that at once," says 
Dorian, quietly. " Both her face and figure 
are perfect." As he says this, quite calmly, 
his heart bleeds for the girl beside him. 

"Who has she been dancing most with?" 
Eagerly, almost painfully, this question is put. 
The utter simplicity of it touches Dorian to 
his heart's core. 

"With my brother, of course. She — she 
would not care to dance very much with 
any one else now, on account of her engage- 
ment." 

" Her engagement ?" 

" Yes. She is to be married to my brother 
some time next year." 

He hates himself bitterly as he says this ; 
but something within him compels him to the 
cruel deed, if only through pity for the girl 
who walks beside him. 

They are now within the shade of trees, 
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and he cannot see her face ; though, in very 
truth, if he could have seen it at this moment, 
he would not have looked at it. No word 
escapes her ; she walks on steadily, as though 
actually made strong by the receiving of the 
blow. 

Dorian would gladly believe that her 
silence means indifference; but to-night has 
forced a truth upon him, that for months 
he has determinedly put behind him. Her 
tears, her agitation, the agony that shone 
in her eyes as she fixed them upon Horace's 
form in the window, have betrayed only too 
surely the secret she would so gladly hide. 

She makes no further attempt at conversa- 
tion ; and when they come to the little iron 
gate that leads on to the road, would have 
passed through, and gone on her homeward 
way mechanically, without bidding him even 
good-night, as if (which is indeed the case) 
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she has forgotten the very fact of his near 
presence* 

But he cannot let her go without a word. 

"Good-night," he says, very kindly, his 
tone warmer, because of his pity for her. 
" Take care of yourself. Are you sure you 
do not fear going alone ?" 

"Yes." Her voice is low, and sounds 
strangely, even in her own ears. 

" Wrap your shawl more closely round 
you. The night is cold. Is the pain in your 
side better?" 

" Yes" — almost regretfully. 

"That is right. Well, good-by. I shall 
stand here until I see you have safely turned 
the corner ; then I shall know you are out of 
all danger." He has been holding her hand 
somewhat anxiously all this time, not quite 
liking the strained expression in her face. 
Now he presses it, and then drops it gently. 
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"Good-night," returns she, slowly; and then 
turns away from him, never remembering to 
thank him for his kindness — hardly, indeed, 
conscious of having spoken the farewell word. 

Her brain seems on fire ; her body cold as 
death. Oh ! to be in her own room, free 
from all watching eyes, where she can fling 
herself upon the ground, and moan and cry 
aloud against her fate, with only the friendly 
darkness to overhear her. She hurries 
raoidlv onwards, and soon the corner hides 
her from sight. 

Dorian, when she has safely passed the 
spot agreed upon, goes back once more in 
the direction of the house. He has hardly, 
however, gone two hundred yards, when the 
voice of his uncle, Lord Sartoris, calling to 
him through the gloom, stays his steps, and 
rouses him from the painful reverie into 
which he is fast falling. 
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"Who were you parting with at the gate?" 
-asks Lord Sartoris, in so unusual a tone that 
Dorian looks at him in some surprise. He is 
a little sorry, for reasons that do not touch 
himself, that the question should have been 
asked at all. 

" Ruth Annersley," he answers, without 
hesitation, feeling that any prevarication at 
this moment will only make matters worse 
for the unhappy girl. May not Arthur have 
seen, and known . her ? 

" Ruth Annersley ? " 

"Yes. You will, of course, say nothing 
about it. She was foplish enough to wish to 
see a few people dancing, so came here, and, 
standing amongst the shrubs, obtained her 
wish ; which, no doubt, proved as satisfactory 
as most of our desires, when gained." 

" At this hour of the night to be here — 
alone !" 

F 2 
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" Yes. Very imprudent of her, of course — 
and all that." 

" There must have been some strong- in- 
ducement to make a girl of her gentle nature 
undertake so bold, so daring, a step. It was 
a strictly improper action," says the old man, 
in his most stilted style. 

" I dare say. Imprudent, however, was the 
word I used. I am rather glad I was the 
one to meet her, as she knew me ; and, as a 
rule, people talk so much about nothing, and 
make such mountains out of molehills." 

"It was fortunate, indeed, your meeting her. 
It might, in fact, almost be termed a curious 
coincidence, your managing to be on this 
deserted walk just at the required moment." 

There is something so unpleasant, so 
sneering, about his tone that Dorian colours 
hotly. 

" I confess I hardly see it in the light you 
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•do," he says, easily enough, but very coldly. 
"And I think I should term the coincidence 
* lucky/ rather than curious. I see no differ- 
ence between this walk and half a dozen 
others. People don't seem to affect any 
of them much." 

" No," says Lord Sartoris. 

" Any other fellow might have been here 
as well as me. You, for example." 

"Just so!" says Lord Sartoris. 

" Then why bring in the word curious ?" 

" It merely occurred to me at the moment/ 
says his lordship, drily. " Been dancing 
much?" 

" Yes no pretty well. Are you 

coming in ?" 

They are again in front of the house, 
and near the steps that lead to the con- 
servatory. 

" Not just yet, I think." 
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"Then, I fear, I must leave you. I an> 
engaged for this dance." 

So, for the first time, these two part coldly.. 
The old man goes slowly, moodily, up and 
down the gravelled path beneath the brilliant 
moon, that — 

From her clouded veil soft gliding, 
Lifts her silvery lamp on high, 

and thinks of many things in a humour more 
sad than bitter. While the young man, with 
angry brow and lips compressed, goes swiftly 
onward to the house. 

As he regains the ball-room, the remem- 
brance of the little partner, he has come to 
claim, rushes back upon him pleasantly, and 
serves to dissipate the gloomy and somewhat 
indignant thoughts that have been oppressing 
him. But where is she? He looks anxiously 
around; and after five minutes fruitless search, 
lo! there are her eyes smiling out at him 
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from the arms of a gay and (doubtless) gallant 
plunger. 

The next instant she is gone; but he 
follows her slight form with eager glance, 
and at length crosses the room to where she 
is now standing with her soldier. As he 
does so he flings from him all tormenting 
thoughts, forgetting — as it is his nature to 
do — the possible misery of the future in the 
certain happiness of the present. 

" The next is ours, is it not ?" he says; and 
she smiles at him, and — can it be ? — willingly 
transfers her hand from the heavy's arm to 
his ; and then they dance ; and presently he 
takes her down to the Peyton's carriage, and 
puts her carefully into it ; and presses her 
hand, I think, ever so slightly; and then 
drives home, beneath the silent stars, with an 
odd sensation at his heart — half pain, half 
pleasure — he has never felt before. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Known mischiefs have their cure, but doubts have none ; 
And better is despair than friendless hope 
Mix'd with a killing fear. — May. 

It is two o'clock on the following day. 
Horace — who came down from town for the 
ball, and is staying with Dorian — sauntering, 
leisurely into the smoking-room at Sartoris, 
finds Branscombe there, overlooking some 
fishing tackle. 

This room is a mingled and hopelessly 
entangled mass of guns, pipes, whips, spurs, 
fishing-rods, and sporting pictures ; there are, 
too, a few other pictures that might not 
exactly come under this head, and a various 
and most remarkable collection of lounging 
chairs. 
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There is a patriarchal sofa, born to create 
slumber ; and an ancient armchair, stuffed 
with feathers and dreams of many sleepers. 
Over the door stands out the skeleton remains 
of a horses head, bleached and ghastly, and 
altogether hideous, that, even now, reminds its 
master of a former favourite hunter that had 
come to a glorious, but untimely, end upon the 
hunting field. A stuffed setter, with very 
glassy eyes, sits staring, in an unearthly 
fashion, in one corner ; upon a window-sill 
a cat sits, blinking lazily at the merry Spring 
sunshine outside, 

" Are you really going back to town this 
evening, Horace ?" asks the owner of all these 
gems, in a somewhat gloomy fashion, bending 
over a fishing-line, as he speaks. 

" Yes. I feel I am bound to be back there 
again as soon as possible." 

" Business ?" 
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" Well, I can hardly say it is exactly press 
of business," says the candid Horace ; " but if 
a man wants to gain any, he must be on the 
spot, I take it?" 

" Quite so. Where have you been all the 
morning ? — sleeping ?" 

" Nothing half so agreeable." By this 
time Horace is looking at him curiously, and 
with a gleam in his eyes that is half amuse- 
ment, half contempt; Dorian, whose head is 
bent over his work, sees neither the amusement 
nor the scorn. " I did not go to bed at all. I 
walked down to the farms to try to get some 
fresh air to carry back with me to the stifling 
city." 

" Ah ! past the Mill ? I mean in that 
direction — towards the upper farms ?" 

"No; I went past Biddulph's," says Horace, 
easily, half closing his eyes — and Dorian 
believes him. " It is lighter walking that way^ 
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not so hilly. Did you put in a good time 
last night ?" 

" Rather so. I don't know when I enjoyed 
an affair of the kind so much." 

" Lucky you !" yawns Horace, languidly. 
M Of all abominations, surely balls are the 
worst. One goes out when one ought to be 
turning in, and one turns in when one ought 
to be going out. They upset one's whole 
calculations. When I marry I shall make a 
point of forgetting that such things be." 

" And Clarissa ?" asks Dorian, drily ; " I 
can't say about the dancing part of it — you 
may, I suppose, abjure that if you like — but I 
think you will see a ball or two more before 
you die. She likes that sort of thing. By- 
the-by, how lovely she looked last night ?" 

u Very. She cut out all the other women, 
I thought ; they looked right down cheap 
beside her. 
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" She had it very much her own way," says 
Dorian ; yet, even as he speaks, there rises 
before him the vision of a little lithe figure 
gowned in black and crowned with yellow 
hair, whose dark-blue eyes look out at him 
with a smile, and a touch of wistfulness that 
adds to their beauty. 

" That little girl at the vicarage isn't bad 
to look at," says Horace, idly, beating a 
tattoo on the window-pane. 

" Miss Broughton ? I should call her very 
good to look at," says Dorian, for the first 
time making the discovery that there may be 
moments when it would be a sure and certain 
joy to kick even one's own brother. 

" Here is Arthur," says Horace, presently, 
drawing himself up briskly from his lounging 
position. "A little of him goes a long way; 
and I should say, judging from the expres- 
sion of his lips, that he is in his moodiest 
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mood to-day. You may interview him, 
Dorian — I feel myself unequal to the task. 
Give him my love and a kiss, and say I 
have gone for a ramble in the innocent 
woods." 

He leaves the room; and, crossing the halls, 
makes his way into the open air through the 
conservatory; while Lord Sartoris, entering by 
the hall door, and being directed by a servant, 
goes on to Dorian's den. 

He is looking fagged and careworn ; and 
has about him that look of extreme lassitude 
that belongs to those to whom sleep over- 
night has been a stranger. Strong and 
painful doubts of Dorian's honesty of purpose 
had kept him wakeful, and driven him now 
down from his own home to Sartoris. 

A strange longing to see his favourite 
nephew again — to look upon the face he had 
always deemed so true, to hear the voice he 
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loves best on earth — had taken possession of 
him; yet, now he finds himself confronting 
Dorian with scarcely a word to say to him. 

" I hardly hoped to find you at home," he 
says, with an effort. 

" What a very flattering speech ; was that 
why you came ? Sit here, Arthur, you will 
find it much more comfortable." 

He pushes towards him the cosily cushioned 
chair in which Horace had been sitting a 
minute ago. 

" Do I look tired enough to require 
this ?" says Sartoris, sinking, however, very 
willingly into the chair's embrace. As he 
does so, something lying on the ground 
(that has escaped Dorian's notice) attracts 
him. 

" What is this ?" he asks, stooping to pick 
it up. 

It is a lace handkerchief, of delicate and 
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exquisite workmanship, with some letters 
embroidered in one corner. 

"You have been receiving gentle visitors 
very early," says Lord Sartoris, turning the 
pretty thing round and round curiously. 

" Not unless you can count Horace as one," 

says Dorian, with a light laugh. " How on 

earth did that come here?" Stooping, he, 

too, examines minutely the fragile piece of lace 

and cambric his uncle is still holding. Sartoris 

turning it again, the initials in the corner 

make themselves known, and stand out, 

legibly and carefully worked, as " R. A." 
Dorian's face changes. He knows the 

handkerchief only too well now. He, himself, 

had given it to Ruth at Christmas ; but how 

had it come here ? No one had entered the 

room to-day except himself, and — Horace ! 

Notwithstanding the scene with Ruth the 

night before, when she had so unmistakably 
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betrayed her love for Horace, Dorian had 
never for one moment suspected that things 
had gone farther than a mere foolish girlish 
liking for a man rather handsomer than the 
ordinary run of men. His brother's honour 
he had not doubted, nor did he deem him 
capable of any act calculated to bring misery 
upon one who had trusted him. 

Now, in spite of himself, a terrible doubt 
arises that will not be suppressed ; like a blow 
conviction falls ; and many past actions and 
past words crowd to his mind that, at the time 
of their occurrence, seemed as mere nothings > 
but now are " confirmations strong " of the 
truth that has just flashed upon him. 

Had he lied to him when he told him a few 
minutes since he had been to Biddulph's 
farm, and not anywhere in the direction of 
the Old Mill ? Doubt, having once asserted 
itself, makes hi n now distrustful of nis 
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brother's every look and every tone. And 
the handkerchief ! He must have had it 
from Ruth herself, and dropped it here inad- 
vertently before leaving the room. To him the 
idea that Horace should have chosen a timid 
fragile, gentle girl, like Ruth Annersley, upon 
whom to play off the fascinations and wiles, 
taught him by a fashionable world, is nothing 
less than despicable. A deep sense of contempt 
for the man, who, to pass away pleasantly a 
few dull hours in the country, would make a 
target of a woman's heart, fills his mind. He 
is frowning heavily, and his face has grown 
very white. Looking up, he becomes aware 
that his uncle is watching him narrowly. 

To the old man, the altered countenance of 
his nephew, his pallor and hesitation, all 
betoken guilt. Dorians eyes are still clear 
and calm, as usual, but his expression has 
strangely altered. 

VOL. II. G 
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" ' R. A./ " remarks Lord Sartoris, slowly. 
" Why, that might mean Ruth Annersley." 

" It might/' returns Dorian, absently. He 
dares not speak his inmost thoughts. After 
all, Horace may not be in the wrong: the 
girl's own vanity, or folly, may have led her 
to believe a few words spoken in jest to mean 
more than was ever intended. And, at all 
events, no matter what comes of it, he cannot 
betray his brother. 

" How could it have come here ?" asks 
Lord Sartoris, without raising his eyes from 
the luckless handkerchief. " Do you know 
anything of it ?" 

" Nothing ; except that it belongs to Ruth. 
I gave it to her last Christmas." 

" You ! A curious gift to a girl in her rank 
of life?" 

" She wished for it," returns Branscombe, 
curtly. 
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"Then she is no doubt heartbroken, 
imagining she has lost it. Return it to 
her, I advise you, without delay," says his 
uncle, contemptuously, throwing it from him 
to a table near. " I need not detain you 
any longer, now," rising, dnd moving towards 
the door. 

" Going so soon ?" says the younger man, 
roused from his galling reflections, by his 
uncle's abrupt departure, to some sense of 
cordiality. " Why, you have hardly stayed a 
moment." 

" I have stayed long enough — too long," 
says Lord Sartoris gloomily, fixing his dark 
eyes (that age have failed to dim) upon 
the man who has been to him as his own 
soul. 

" Too long ?" repeats Branscombe, colouring 
darkly. 

" Yes. Have you forgotten altogether the 

g 2 
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motto of our race ? — ' Leal friend — leal foe." 
Let me bring it to your memory." 

" Pray, do not trouble yourself. I remember 
it perfectly," says Dorian, haughtily, drawing 
up his figure to its fullest height. " I am 
sorry, my lord, you should think it necessary 
to remind me of it." 

He bows, and opens the door as he finishes 
his speech. Lord Sartoris, though sorely 
troubled, makes no sign ; and, without so 
much as a pressure of the hand, they part. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Look you, how she cometh, trilling 
Out her gay heart's bird-like bliss ! 

Merry as a May-morn thrilling 
With the dew and sunshine's kiss. 

* * * * * 

Ruddy gossips of her beauty 
Are her twin cheeks ; and her mouth, 

In its ripe warmth, smileth fruity 
As a garden of the south. — Gerald Massey* 

To Georgie the life at the vicarage is quite 
supportable — is, indeed, balm to her wounded 
spirit. Mrs. Redmond may, of course, chop 
and change as readily as the east wind, 
and, in fact, may sit in any quarter, being 
somewhat erratic in her humours ; but they 
are short lived — and, if faintly trying, she is, 
at least, kindly, and tender at heart. 
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As for the Vicar, he is — as Miss Georgie 
tells him, even without a blush — "simpljr 
adorable ;" and the children are sweet good- 
natured little souls, true hearted and earnest* 
to whom the loss of an empire would be as 
dross in comparison with the gain of a 
friend. 

They are young ! 

To Dorian Branscombe, Miss Broughtor* 
is " a thing of beauty, and a joy for ever : 
her loveliness increases" each moment* 
rendering her more dear. Perhaps, he, him- 
self, hardly knows how dear she is to hia 
heart, though day after day he haunts the 
vicarage, persecuting the Vicar with paro- 
chial business of an outside sort. It ought* 
indeed, to be "had in remembrance " the 
amount of charity this young man expended 
upon the poor during all this early part of the 
year. 
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Then there is always Sunday, when he 
sits opposite to her in the old church, watching 
her pretty mischievous little face, meditatively, 
throughout the service, and listening to her 
perfect voice as it rises, clear and full of 
pathos, in anthem and in hymn. 

The Spring has come at last, though 
tardy, and slow in its approach. Now — 

Buds are bursting on the briar, 
And all the kindled greenery glows, 
And life hath richest overflows, 

And morning fields are fringed with fire. 

Winter is almost forgotten. The snow, 
and frost, and ice are as a dream that was 
told. No one heeds them now, or thinks of 
them, or feels aught about them, save a sudden 
chill that such things might have been. 

To-day is beautiful beyond compare. The 
sun is high in the heavens ; the birds are 
twittering and preening their soft feathers 
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in the yellow light that Phoebus flings broad- 
cast upon the loving earth. The flowers 
are waking slowly into life, and stud the 
mossy woods with colourings distinct though 

faint : 

Nooks of greening gloom 
Are rich with violets that bloom 
In the cool dark of dewy leaves. 

Primroses, too, are all alive, and sit, staring 
at the heavens with their soft eyes, as though, 
in their hearts, they feel they are earth's stars. 
Each subtle green is widening, growing. All 
Nature has arisen from its long slumber, and 
" beauty walks in bravest dress." 

Coming up the road, Dorian meets Georgie 
Broughton, walking with quick steps, and in 
evident haste, towards the vicarage. She is 
lilting some merry little song of her own 
fancy; and has her hat pushed well back from 
her forehead, so that all her sunny hair can be 
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seen. It is a lovely hat; inexpensive, 
perhaps, but lovely, nevertheless, in that it 
is becoming to the last degree. It is a great 
big hat, like a coal scuttle — as scuttles used 
to be — and gives her all the appearance of 
being the original of one of Kate Greenaway's 
charming impersonations. 

" Good morning/' says Dorian, though, in 
truth, he hardly takes to heart the full beauty 
of the fair morning that has been sent, so 
rapt he is in joy at the very sight of her. 
" Going back to the vicarage now ? " 

"Yes." She is smiling sweetly at him, 
the little, kind indifferent smile that comes 
so readily to her red lips. 

"Well, so am I," says Dorian, turning to 
accompany her. 

Miss Broughton glances at him demurely. 

"You can't want to go to the vicarage 
again ?" she says, lifting her brows. 
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" How do you know I have been there 
at all to-day ?" says Dorian. 

" Oh ! because you are always there, aren't 
you ?" says Georgie, shrugging her shoulders, 
and biting a little flower, she has been holding, 
into two clean halves. 

" As you know so much, perhaps you also 
know why I am always there," says Brans- 
combe, who is half amused, half offended, by 
her wilfulness. 

"No, I don't," replies she, easily, turning 
her eyes, for the first time, full upon his. 
" Tell me." 

She is quite calm, quite composed; there 
is even the very faintest touch of malice 
beneath her long lashes. Dorian colours 
perceptibly. Is she coquette, or unthinking, 
or merely mischievous ? 

" No, not now," he says, slowly. "I hardly 
think you would care to hear. Some day> 
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if I may . What a very charming hat 

you have on to-day!" 

She smiles again — what true woman can 

resist a compliment? — and blushes faintly, 

but very sweetly, until all her face is like 

a pale " rosebud brightly blowing." 

" This old hat ?" — she says, with a small 
attempt at scorn, and a very well got-up 

belief that she has misunderstood him — 

" why, it has seen the rise and fall of many 

generations. You can't mean this hat?" 

" Yes, I do. To me it is the most beautiful 
hat in the world, no matter how many happy 
generations have been permitted to gaze 
upon it. — It is yours ! " 

"Oh, yes; I bought it in the dark ages," 

says Miss Broughton, disdaining to notice 

the insinuation, and treating his last remark 
as a leading question. " I am glad yorr 

like it." 
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" Are you ? I like something else, too — 
I mean your voice." 

" It is too minor — too discontented, my 
aunt used to say." 

"Your aunt seems to have said a good 
deal in her time. She reminds me of Butler s 
talker — ' Her tongue is always in motion, 
though very seldom to the purpose;' and 
again, ' She is a walking pillory, and punishes 
more ears than a dozen standing ones.' But 
I wasn't talking exactly of your every-day 
voice : I meant your singing — it is quite 
perfect." 

"Two compliments in five minutes!" says 
Miss Georgie, calmly. Then, changing her 
tone with dazzling, because unexpected, haste, 
she says, " Nothing pleases me so much as 
having my singing praised. " Do you know" 
(with hesitation) — "I suppose — I am afraid 
it is very great vanity on my part, but I 
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love my own voice. It is like a friend to me 
— the thing I love best on earth." 

" Are you always going to love it best on 
earth ?" 

" Ah ! Well, that, perhaps, was an exag- 
geration. I love Clarissa. I am happier 
with her than with any one else. You" — 
meditatively — " love her, too ? " 

"Yes, very much indeed. But I know some- 
body else, with whom I am even happier." 

"Well, that is the girl you are going to 
marry, I suppose/' says Georgie, easily — so 
easily that Dorian feels a touch of disap- 
pointment, that is almost pain, fall on his 
heart. " But as for Clarissa " — in a puzzled 
tone — " I cannot understand her. She is 
going to marry a man utterly unsuited to 
her. I met him at the ball the other night, 
and" — thoughtlessly — " I don't like him." 

" Poor Horace," says Dorian, rather taken 
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aback. Then she remembers, and is in an 
instant covered with shame and confusion. 

" I beg your pardon," she says, hurriedly. 
"" I quite forgot It never occurred to me 
lie was your brother — never, really. You 
believe me, don't you ? And don't think me 
rude. I am not " — plaintively — " naturally 
rude, and — and, after all" — with an upward 
glance, full of honest liking — " he is not a bit 
like you /" 

" If you don't like him, I am glad you 
think he isn't," says Dorian ; " but Horace is 
a very good fellow all through, and I fancy 
you are a little unjust to him." 

"Oh, not unjust," says Georgie, softly. 
" I have not accused him of any failing; it is 
only that something in my heart says to me, 
'Don't like him.'" 

" Does something in your heart ever say 
to you, 'Like some one ? 
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" Very often." She is (to confess the honest 
truth) just a little bit coquette at heart, 
so that when she says this, she lifts her 
exquisite eyes (that always seem half full 
of tears) to his for as long as it would take 
him to know they had been there, and then 
lowers them. " I shall have to hurry," she 
says, " it is my hour for Amy's music lesson/' 

" Do you like teaching ?" asks he, idly, 
more for the sake of hearing her plaintive 
voice again, than from any great desire to 
know. 

" Like it ?" She stops short on the pretty 
woodland path, and confronts him curiously : 
" Now, do you think I could like it ? I don't, 
then ! I perfectly hate it. The perpetual 
over-and-over again, the knowledge that 
to-morrow will always be as to-day, the 
feeling that one can't get away from it is 
maddening. And then there are the mistakes, 
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and the false notes, and everything. What 
a question to ask me ! Did any one ever like 
it, I wonder!" 

There is some passion, and a great deal of 
petulance, in her tone ; and her lovely flower- 
like face flushes warmly, and there is 
something besides in her expression that 
is reproachful. Dorian begins to hate him- 
self. How could he have asked her such 
a senseless question ! He hesitates, hardly 
knowing what to say to her, so deep is his 
sympathy; and so, before he has time to 
decide on any course, she speaks again : 

"It is so monotonous," she says, wearily. 
" One goes to bed only to get up again ; and 
one gets up with no expectation of change, 
except to go to bed again." 

" 'One dem'd horrid grind/ " quotes Mr. 
Branscombe, in a low tone. He is filled 
with honest pity for her. Instinctively he 
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puts out his hand, and takes one of hers, and 
presses it ever so gently. " Poor child," he 
says, from his heart. To him, with her baby 
face, and her odd impulsive manner, that 
changes and varies with every thought, she is 
merely a child. 

She looks at him, and shakes her head. 

"You must not think me unhappy," she says, 
hastily. " I am not that. I was twice as un- 
happy before I came here. Everybody now is 
so kind to me — Clarissa, and the Redmonds, 
and" — with another glance from under the 
long lashes — "you, and Mr. Hastings." 

" The Curate ?" says Dorian, in such a 
tone as compels Miss Broughton, on the 
instant, to believe that he and Mr. Hastings 
are at deadly feud. 

" I thought you knew him," she says, with 
some hesitation. 

" I have met him," returns he, " generally, 
vol. 11. h 
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I think, on tennis grounds. He can run 
about a good deal, but it seems a pity to 
waste a good bat on him. He never hits 
a ball by any chance, and as for serving ■ 
I don't think I swore for six months until the 
last time I met him." 

"Why, what did he do?" 

" More than I can recall in a hurry. For 
one thing, he drank more tea than any four 
people together, that ever I knew." 

" Was that all ? I see no reason why any 
one should be ashamed of liking tea." 

"Neither do I. On the contrary, one 
should be proud of it. It betrays such 
meekness, such simplicity, such contentment. 
I myself am not fond of tea ; a fact I deplore 
morning, noon, and night." 

" It is a mere matter of education," says 
Georgie, laughing. " I used not to care for 
it, except at breakfast, and now I love it." 
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" Do you ? I wish, with all my heart, I 
was good souchong," says Mr. Branscombe, 
at which she laughs again. 

"One can't have all one's desires," she says. 
*" Now, with me music is a passion ; yet I have 
never heard any of the great singers of the 
age. Isn't that hard ?" 

" For you, it must be, indeed. But how is 
it you haven't ?" 

" Because I have no time, no money, no — 
no anything." 

"What a hesitation. Tell me what the 
* anything' stands for." 

" Well, I meant no home : that is, no 
husband, I suppose," says Georgie. She is 
quite unconcerned, and smiles at him very 
prettily as she says it. Of the fact that he 
is actually in love with her, she is totally 
unaware. 

"That is a regret likely to be of short 
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standing/' he says, his eyes on hers. But her 
thoughts are far away, and she hardly heeds 
the warmth of his gaze or the evident mean- 
ing in his tone. 

" I suppose if I did marry somebody, he 
would take me to hear all the great people ?'" 
she says, a little doubtfully, looking at him as. 
though for confirmation of her hope. 

" I should think he would take you 
wherever you wanted to go, and to hear 
whatever you wished to hear," he says* 
slowly. 

"What a charming picture you conjure 
up," says Georgie, looking at him. "You 
encourage me. The very first rich man that 
asks me to marry him, I shall say ' Yes ' to." 

" You have made up your mind, then, to 
marry for money ?" He is watching her 
closely, and his brow has contracted a good 
deal, and his lips show some pain. 
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" I have made up my mind to nothing. 
Perhaps, I haven't one to make up" — lightly. 
"" But I hate teaching, and I hate being poor. 
That is all. But we were not talking of that. 
We were thinking of Mr. Hastings. At 
all events, you must confess he reads well, 
and that is something! Almost everybody 
reads badly." 

" They do," says Branscombe, meekly. 

« 

*" I do. Unless in words of one syllable, 
I can't read at all. So the Curate has the 
pull over me there ! Indeed, I begin to feel 
myself nowhere beside the Curate. He can 
read well, and drink tea well, and I can't do 
-either." 

" Why, here we are at the vicarage," says 
Georgie, in a tone of distinct surprise, that is 
flattering to the last degree. " I didn't think 
we were half so close to it. I am so glad I 
met you, because, do you know, the walk 
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hasn't seemed nearly so longf as usual. Wety 
good-by !" 

" May I have those violets ?" says Brans- 
combe, pointing to a little bunch of those fair 
comers of the Spring that lies upon her breast 

" You may," she says, detaching them from 
her gown and giving them to him willingly* 
kindly, but without a particle of the tender 
confusion he would gladly have seen in her. 
" They are rather faded," she says, with some 
disappointment; "you could have picked your- 
self a sweeter bunch on your way home. " 

" I hardly think so." 

" Well, good-by, again," she says, turning 
up to him the most bewitching and delicious 
of small faces, " and be sure you put my poor 
flowers in water. They will live the longer 
for it" 

'•They shall live for ever. A hundred 
years hence, were you to ask me where they 
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were, I swear I should be able to show 
them." 

" A very safe oath," says Miss Broughton ; 
and then she gives him her hand ; and parts 
from him, and runs all the way down the 
short avenue to the house, leaving him to 
turn, and go on to Gowran. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There have been hearts whose friendship gave 
Them thoughts at once both soft and grave. 

In the drawing-room he finds Clarissa 

sitting amongst innumerable Spring offerings. 

The whole place seems alive with them : 

"The breath of flowers is on the air" 

Primroses and violets shine out from tiny 

etruscan vases, and little baskets of pale 

Belleek are hidden by clustering roses 
brought from the conservatory to make 

sweet the sitting-room of their mistress. 

" I am so glad you have come/' says 

Clarissa, rising with a smile to welcome 

him, as he comes up to her. "The day 

was beginning to drag a little. Come over 

here, and make yourself comfortable." 
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" That will I, right willingly, so it pleases 
you, madam," says Dorian ; and straightway 
sinking into the desirable lounging-chair she 
has pointed out, makes himself thoroughly 
happy. 

A low bright fire is burning merrily ; upon 
the rug a snow-white Persian cat sinks blink- 
ing ; \vhile Billy, the Irish terrier, whose head 
is bigger than his body, and whose hair is of 
the shabbiest, reclines gracefully upon an 
ottoman near. Clarissa, herself, is lying back 
upon a cushioned chair, looking particularly 
pretty, if a trifle indolent. 

" Now for your news," she says, in the tone 
one adopts when expecting to be amused. 

Dorian lifting his arms lays them behind 
his head. 

" I wonder if ever in all my life I had any 
news/' he says, meditatively. " After all, I 
begin to think I'm not much. Well, let me 
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see ; would it be news to say I met, and 
talked with, and walked with, your ' lassie wi* 
the lint-white locks ?'" 

" Georgie ? You . She was with me 

all the morning." 

" So she told me." 

" Ah ! And how far did you go with her?" 

" To the vicarage. As I had been there 
all the morning I couldn't well go in again, a 
fact I felt, and deplored." 

" I am glad you walked back with her," 
says Miss Peyton, but she doesn't look glad. 
" I hope you were nice to her ?" 

" Extremely nice : ask her if I wasn't And 
our conversation was of the freshest We 
both thought it was the warmest Spring day 
we had ever known, until we remembered 
last Thursday, and then we agreed that was 
the warmest Spring day we had ever known. 
And then we thought Spring was preferable 
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to Summer. And then, that Cissy Redmond 
would be very pretty if she hadn't a cocked 
nose. Don't look so amazed, my dear Cla- 
rissa, it was Miss Broughton's expression not 
mine, and a very good one, too, I think. 
We say a cocked hat, therefore why not a 
cocked nose ? And then we said all education 

was a bore and a swindle, and then . How 

old is she, Clarissa ?" 

" You mean Georgie ?" 

" Yes." 

" Neither nineteen nor twenty." 

" So much ! Then I really think she is the 
youngest looking girl I ever met at that age. 
She looks more like sweet seventeen." 

" You think her pretty ?" 

" Rather more than that : she reminds me 
always of. 1 Maggie Lauder :' 

Her face is as the summer cloud, whereon 
The dawning sun delights to rest his rays. 
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And, again, surely Apollo loves to 

Play at hide-and-seek amid her golden hairs." 

" Dorian. Don't — don't make her un- 
happy," says Clarissa, blushing hotly. 

" I wish I could," says Dorian. He laughs 
as he speaks, but there is truth hidden in his 
jesting tone. Oh ! to make her feel some- 
thing— rthat cold indifferent child ! 

" No, no. I am in earnest," says Clarissa, 
a little anxiously. " Don't pay her too much 
attention, if you don't mean it." 

" Perhaps I do mean it." 

"She is very young" — ignoring his last 
speech altogether. "She is a perfect baby 
in some ways. It isn't kind of you, I 
think." 

" My dear child, what am I doing ? If 
I hand Miss Broughton a chair, or ask her if 
she would like another cup of tea, is that 
^making her unhappy?' I really begin to 
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think society is too moral for me. I shall 
give it up, and betake myself to Salt Lake 
City." 

"You won't understand me," begins she, 
sitting more upright, as though desirous of 
argument ; but he interrupts her. 

" There you mistake me," he says. " My 
motives are quite pure. I am dying to 
understand you, only I can't. If you would 
try to be a little more lucid, all would be 
well; but, why am I to be sat upon, and 
generally maltreated, because I walked a 
mile or so with a friend of yours, is more 
than I can grasp." 

" I don't want to sit upon you," says 
Clarissa, a little vexed. 

" No ! I dare say that chair is more com- 
fortable." 

** I don't want anything — I merely ask you 
to be careful. She is very young, and has 
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•seen few men ; and if you persist in your 
attentions, she may fall in love with you." 

" I wish to goodness she would," says 
Branscombe ; and then something in his own 
mind strikes him, and he leans back in his 
chair, and laughs aloud. There is, perhaps, 
more bitterness than mirth in his laugh — yet 
Miss Peyton hears only the mirth. 

" I hope she won't," she says, severely. 
4t Nothing would cause me greater sorrow. 
Underneath her childish manner there lies a 
passionate amount of feeling that, once called 
into play, would be impossible to check. 
Amuse yourself elsewhere, Dorian, unless 
you mean to marry her." 

" Well, why shouldn't I marry her ?" says 
Dorian. 

" I see no reason why you shouldn't. I 
only know you have no intention whatever of 
doing so." 
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" If you keep on saying that over and over 
again, I dare say I shall want to marry her," 
says Dorian. " There is nothing like opposi- 
tion for that kind of thing ; you go and tell a 
fellow he can't and shan't marry such-and- 
such a girl, and ten to one but he goes and 
does it directly." 

" Don't speak like that," says Clarissa, 
entreatingly ; she is plainly unhappy. 

" Like what ? What nonsense you have 
been talking all this time. Has it never oc- 
curred to you that though, no doubt, I am 
endowed with many qualities above the 
average, that still I am not an 'Adonis/ or an 
'Apollo/ or an ' Admirable Crichton/ or any- 
thing of that sort ? And that it is probable 
your Miss Broughton might be in my society 
from this till the day she dies without experi- 
encing a pang, so far as I am concerned." 

"I don't know about 'Apollo' or 'Crichton/" 
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says Clarissa; "but let her alone. I want 
her to marry Mr. Hastings." 

"The Curate?" says Dorian, for the second 
time to-day. 

" Yes. Why should you be so amazed > 
He is very charming, and I think she likes 
him. He is very kind-hearted, and would 
make her happy ; and she doesn't like 
teaching." 

" I don't believe she likes Hastings," says 
Dorian; yet his heart dies within him as he 
remembers how she defended him about his 
unlimited affection for the cup that "cheers but 
not inebriates." 

" I believe she does," says Clarissa. 

" Can't you do something for me, Clarissa,'* 
says Dorian, with a rather strained laugh, 
" you are evidently bent on making the entire 
county happy, yet you ignore my case. Even 
when I set my heart upon a woman, you 
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instantly marry her to the Curate. I hate 
curates ! They are so mild, so inoffensive, so 
abominably respectable. It is almost criminal 
of you to insist on handing over to one of 
them that gay little friend of yours with the 
yellow hair. She will die of Hastings, in a 
month. The very next time I have the good 
fortune to find her alone I shall feel it my 
duty to warn her off him." 

" Does anybody ever take advice unless it 
falls in with their own wishes ?" says Clarissa, 
*' You may warn her as you will/' 

" I shan't warn her at all/' says Dorian. 

When he has left Clarissa, and is on his 
homeward way, this thought still haunts 
him. Can that pretty child be in love 
with the lanky young man in the long- 
tailed coat? She can't! No; it is impos- 
sible ! Yet, how sure Clarissa seemed ; and, 
of course, women understand each other, 

vol. n. i 
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and, perhaps, Georgie had been pouring con- 
fidences of a tender nature into her ears. 
This last is a very unpleasant idea, and helps 
to decapitate three unoffending primroses. 

Certainly, she had defended that fellow 
very warmly (the Curate is now "that fellow"), 
and had spoken of him as though she felt 
some keen interest in him. After all, what 
is it to him ? (This, somewhat savagely, and 
with the aid of a few more flowers.) If he 
was in love with her, it would be another 
thing ; but, as it is — yes — as it is. 

How often people have advised him to 
marry and settle down. Well, hang it all, 
he is surely as good to look at as the Curate, 
and his position is better; and only a few hours 
ago she had expressed a desire to see some- 
thing of life. What would Arthur think of -. 

His thoughts change. Georgie's riante 
lovely face fades into some deeper recess 
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of his heart, and a gaunt old figure, and 
a face stern and disappointed, rises before 
him. Ever since that day at Sartoris, when 
the handkerchief had been discovered, a cold- 
ness, a nameless but stubborn shadow, had 
fallen between him and his uncle. A shadow 
impossible to lift until some explanation be 
vouchsafed by the younger man. 

Such an explanation it is out of Dorian's 
power to give. The occurrence altogether 
was unhappy, but really nothing worthy of a 
violent quarrel. Branscombe, as is his nature, 
pertinaciously thrusts the whole affair out of 
sight, refusing to let it trouble him, except on 
such occasions as the present, when it pushes 
itself upon him unawares, and will not be 
suppressed. 

Horace has never been to Pullingham 
since the night of the ball, and his letters 
to Clarissa have been many and constant, so 

1 2 
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that Dorian's suspicions have somewhat lan- 
guished, and are now, indeed, almost dead, 
he being slow to entertain evil thoughts 
of any one. 

Ruth Annersley, too — though plainly 
desirous of avoiding his society ever since 
his meeting with her in the shrubberies- 
seems happy and content, if very quiet and 
subdued. Once, indeed, coming upon her 
unexpectedly, he had been startled by an 
expression in her eyes, foreign to their usual 
calm ; it was a look half terrified, half defiant, 
and it haunted him for some time afterwards. 
But the remembrance of that faded, top ; and 
• she had never afterwards risked the chance 
of a t$te-a-t$te with him. 

"7T * tF tT tF 

Meantime, Miss Peyton's little romance 
about the Broughton-Hastings affair rather 
falls to bits. Georgie, taking advantage of 
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an afternoon that sees the small Redmonds 
on the road to a juvenile party, goes up to 
Gowran; and, making her way to the morning 
room, runs to Clarissa, and gives her a dainty 
little hug. 

" Aren't you glad I have come ?" she 
says, with the utmost ndiveU. " I'm awfully 
glad myselt The children have all gone 
to t$ie Dugdales', and so I am my own 
mistress." 

"And so you came to me," says Clarissa. 

" Yes, of course !" 

"And now, to make you happy," says 
Clarissa, meditatively. 

" Don't take any thought about that It 
is already an accomplished fact. I am with 
youy and, therefore, I am perfectly happy." 

" Still, you so seldom get a holiday," goes 
on Clarissa, regretfully, which is a little un- 
fair, as the Redmonds are the easiest-going. 
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people in the world, and have a sort of 
hankering after the giving of holidays, and 
the encouragement of idleness generally. 
The Vicar, indeed, is laden with a sup- 
pressed and carefully hidden theory that 
children should never do anything but laugh 
and sit in the sun. In his heart of hearts, he 
condemns all Sunday schools, as making the 
most blessed day one of toil, and a wearying 
of the flesh, to the little ones. 

"Why — why," said he, once, in an un- 
guarded moment, bitterly repented of after- 
wards, " forbid them their rest: on the Sabbath 
day?" 

" What a pity the afternoon is so uncertain, " 
says Clarissa. " We might have gone for a 
nice long drive." 

She goes over to the window, and gazes 
disconsolately at the huge shining drops 
that fling themselves heavily against the 
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panes, and on the leaves and flowers outside ; , 
while— 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain,, 
And drinks, and gapes for drink again. 



ft 



"I cannot feel anything to be a pity to- 
day," says Georgie. "I can feel only a sense 
of freedom. Clarissa ! Let us play a game 
of battledore and shuttlecock. I used to beat 
you at Brussels ; try if you can beat me 



now." 



Into the large hall they go, and, armed 
with battledores, commence their fi;ay. Hither 
and thither flies the little white bird, back- 
wards and forwards move the lithe figures of 
the girls. The game is at its height: it is 
just the absorbing moment, when 199 has 
been delivered, and received, and returned, 
when Georgie, stopping short suddenly, cries 
*' Oh P and 200 flutters to the ground. 

Clarissa, who is standing with her back 
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to the hall-door, turns instinctively towards tV 
and sees Dorian Branscombe. 

" I have disturbed you. I have come in at 
the wrong moment ?" asks that young man,, 
fearfully. 

**Ah! you have spoiled our game. And 
we were so well into it. Your sudden 
entrance startled Georgie, and she missed 
her aim." 

" I am sorry my mere presence should 
reduce Miss Broughton to a state of abject 
fright/' says Dorian, speaking to Clarissa but 
looking at Georgie. 

Her arm is still half-raised, her colour deep 
and rich, her eyes larger, darker than usual; 
the excitement of the game is still full upoa* 
her. As Dorian speaks her lips part, and a 
slow sweet smile creeps round them, and she 
looks earnestly at him, as though to assure him 
that she is making him a free present of it — 
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an assurance that heightens her beauty, to his 
mind. Gazing at her with open and sincere 
admiration, he tells himself that — 

Nature might no more her child advance. 

" Your presence would not frighten me," 
she says, shaking her head ; " but it was — I 
don't know what — I only know that I forgot 
myself for the moment and missed my aim. 
Now that was hard, because we were so near 
our second hundred ; why did you not come a 
little sooner or a little later ?" 

"Because 'a thoughtless animal is man/" 1 
quotes he, his blue eyes full of contrition. 
"And the door was wide open, and the 
picture before me put all other thoughts out 
of my head. I wish I was a girl— I should 
do nothing but play battledore and shuttle- 
cock from morning till night." Then, re- 
proachfully, " I think you might both shake 
hands with me, especially as I can say only 
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'how d'ye do' and 'good-by' in one breath; 
I am bound to meet Arthur ait three 

< 

precisely." 

"What a comfort !" says Clarissa, devoutly. 
" Then there is some faint chance we may be 
allowed to end our afternoon in peace,!" 

" If there is one thing on earth for which I 
have a keen admiration it is candour," says 
Branscombe ; " I thank you, Clarissa, for 
even this small touch of it Miss Broughton, 
be candid, too, and say you, at least, will 
regret me." 

" I shall," says Georgie, with decided— and, it 
must be confessed, unexpected — promptness. 

"Ha!" says Dorian, victoriously. "Now I 
am content to go. A fig for your incivility, 
Clarissa ! At least, I leave one true mourner 
behind." 

" Two," says Clarissa, relentingly. 

" Too late, now — apology is useless ! Well, 
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Fm off. Can I do anything for either of 
you ?" 

" Yes ; bring me up that little dog you 
promised me — one of Sancho's puppies." 

" You shall have the very . prettiest to- 
morrow, in spite of your ill-treatment. And 
you, Miss Broughton, what can I do for 
you ? " 

He is looking tenderly at the small childish 
face, framed in gold, that is gazing at him 
smilingly from the distance. 

" Me ? " she says, waking, as if from a 
reverie, with a faint blush. " Oh ! give me 
my liberty." She says it jestingly, but 
with a somewhat sad shrug of her rounded 
shoulders, as she remembers the dismal school- 
room, and the restraint that, however gentle, 
is hateful to her gay, petulant nature. Her 
simile dies, and tears creep into her eyes. 

In another moment she is laughing again; 
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but months go by before Dorian forgets the 
sad little petition and the longing glance that 
accompanied it, and the sigh that was only 
half repressed. 

"I like Mr, Branscombe so much," says 
Georgie, a little later on, when Dorian has 
disappeared. They have forsaken their late 
game and are now in Clarissas own room, 
standing in a deep oriel window that over- 
looks the long sweep of avenue on one side, 
and the parterre beneath, where early Spring 
flowers are gleaming wet with the rain that 
fell so heavily an hour ago. 

"Every one likes Dorian," says Clarissa, 
pleasantly, but without her usual warmth 
when speaking of Branscombe. " He is a 
general favourite, and I think he knows it 
He is Like a spoiled child, he says what he 
likes to every one, but nobody takes anything 
he says seriously'' 
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This friendly hint is utterly thrown away. 
Miss Broughton understands it not at all. 

" Yet sometimes he looks quite grave," she 
says ; "nearly as grave as Mr. Hastings when 
in his surplice, only not so solemn. That is 
all the difference." 

" I like Mr. Hastings in his surplice," says 
Clarissa ; " I think him very handsome, don't 
you ?" 

"Well — yes — . Only I wish his ears didn't 
stick out so much. Why do they ? He always, 
somehow, makes me think of Midas." 

" But you like him," persists Clarissa, feel- 
ing, however, a little crestfallen. It doesn't 
sound promising this allusion to Mr. Hastings' 
ears. 

" Ever so much," says Georgie, enthusias- 
tically ; " and really, you know, he can't help 
his ears. After all, how much worse a 
crooked eye would be!" 
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"Of course. And his eyes are really 
beautiful." 

" You are not in love with him, are you ?" 
says Miss Georgie, with an amused laugh; 
and again Clarissa's hopes sink to zero. 

" No. But I am glad you are a friend of 
his. Does he — like you ?" 

" Yes, I think so — I am sure of it ; 
Clarissa" — with hesitation — "if I tell you 
something, will you promise me faithfully not 
to tell it again?" 

" I promise faithfully, darling, if you wish 
it." 

"It is something Mr. Hastings said to me 
last night, and though I was not told in words 
to keep it secret, still I think he would wish 
me to be silent about it for — for a while. 
There can't be any harm in confiding it to 
you, can there ? You are such an old friend 
of both." 
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" Not the slightest harm," says Miss Peyton, 
with conviction. Woman-like, she is burning 
with curiosity. Not for an instant does she 
doubt that one of her greatest wishes is about 
to be fulfilled ; Mr. Hastings, who has a small 
though not insignificant income of his own, 
independent of the Church, is about to marry 
her dearest. Georgie. 

1 Her dearest Georgie,' raising herself a 
little from her recumbent position, leans her 
arm upon Clarissa's knee, and looks up into 
her face ; there is importance largely mingled 
with delight in her fair features. 

"Well, then/' she says, slowly, as though 
loth to part all at once with her treasured 
news, "last night— he told me — that he — was 
in love!" : 

" Did he ?" with suppressed excitement, 
" and — and you — what did you say ?" 

" I didn't say much," says Miss Brdughton, 
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regretfully. " I might have said a great deal 
more, something kinder — more encouraging, 
you know — but I was so surprised and so—." 

" Pleased ?"— tenderly. 

"Pleased! I should think so," with so 
much empressement that even Clarissa is 
taken aback. "I was never so delighted 
in my life, only, as I said before, a little 
confused; and couldn't think of anything 
pretty to say." 

" I think it was far nicer your saying 
nothing," says Clarissa, very gently. She is 
a little disappointed in Georgie ; a woman 
may be glad to marry a man, but she 
shouldn't say so, at least, not exactly in such a 
cold-blooded fashion. "I can quite under- 
stand/' with sufficient hesitation to convince 
herself, at least, that she does not understand, 
"how you felt nervous in spite of your 
happiness." 
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" Oh ! you always know everything," says 
<Georgie, so lovingly that Clarissa hates her- 
self for thinking even one unpleasant thought 
of her. " Well, he went on to say he never 
loved before : now, honestly, Clarissa," in a 
thoroughly matter-of-fact tone, " do you think 
that could be true ?" 

" Why shouldn't it be true ?" says Clarissa, 
wishing with all her heart the other would be 
«a little more sentimental over her own first 
love affair, as she believes it to be. 

" Well, yes, of course ; he is rather young, 
and beauty goes a long way with some men." 
Again Clarissa stares. She hadn't thought 
Georgie vain of her own charms. How 
difficult it is to know any one, even one's 
chiefest friend ! 

" Then he went on to say he could never 
feel real happiness again until he knew he 
was loved in return." 

VOL. II, K 
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"Well ? w — breathlessly, "and then ?" 

" I said/' with the gayest litde laugh ima- 
ginable, " I thought he was loved in return." 

" You thought, Georgie ? What a strange 
answer. I do think you are a little bit 
coquette ! I am so glad though. Do you 
know, I guessed all along how it would be ?" 

" So did I. I knew very well how it would 
end. I felt he would fall a victim sooner or 
later. It is rather soon, isn't it? But, of 
course, it is only natural I should know about 
it?" 

"Yes, only natural." Clarissa can think 
of nothing else to say. Not like this had 

she felt when . To talk of him as a 

victim ! 

" I hope everything will be settled soon," 
goes on Miss Broughton, gaily, " ' Happy is 
the wooing that isn't long adoing.' And I 
should like the marriage to be soon ; wouldn't 
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you ? I think next time I see him I shall 
ask him about it." 

" Oh ! Georgie, don't ! Indeed I would 
not, if I were you," exclaims Clarissa, in an 
agony. Good gracious! Is she lost to all 
sense of shame ! " He won't like it. It is 
surely the man's part to speak first about 
that." 

" Oh ! very well," — amicably. " But there 
couldn't be any harm in my speaking about 
it." 

"Just as much as in any other woman's." 

" Not so much as if it was Cissy ?" 

" Twice as much. What has she got to do 
with it ?" 

"Well, a great deal, I take it," laughing 
again. 

" As a friend she may feel some interest 
in him, I suppose. But she i s not going to 
marry him." 

K 2 
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"Well, I think she is. You don't think 
she will refuse him, do you ?" — anxiously. 

" Cissy Redmond ?" 

" Cissy Redmond." 

" Do you mean to tell me," says Clarissa, 
growing very red, " that it is Cissy you have 
been talking about all this time, and not — 
yourself ? " 

" Myself ! What on earth are you thinking 
of?" It is now Georgie's turn to blush 
crimson, and she does it very generously. 
Then she breaks into wild mirth, and laying 
her head on Clarissa's knees, laughs till she 
nearly cries. " Oh ! when I think of all I 
have said," she goes on, the keenest enjoy- 
ment in her tone. " How I praised myself, 
and how cavalierly I treated his proposal; 
and— what was it I said about] asking him 
to. name the wedding day ? Oh ! Clarissa, 
what a dear you are and what a goose!" 
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" Well, certainly, I never was so taken in 
in my life," confesses Miss Peyton, and then 
she laughs, too ; and presently is as deeply 
interested in Cissy's lover as if he had indeed 
been Georgie's. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Sin and shame are ever tied together 

With Gordian knots, of such a strong thread spun, 

They cannot without violence be undone. — 

Webster. 

Sharper than the stings of death ! — Reynolds. 

U pon Pullingham a great cloud has descended. 
It has gathered in one night — swiftly, secretly; 
and has fallen without warning, crushing many 
hearts beneath it. Shame, and sin, and sorrow, 
and that most terrible of all things — uncer- 
tainty — have come together to form it, while 
doubt and suspicion lie in its train. 

Ruth Annersley is missing ! She has dis- 
appeared — utterly! entirely! — leaving no trace 
behind her, no word, no line to relieve the 
heart of the old man, her father, and which is 
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slowly beginning to break, as the terrible 
truth dawns upon him. 

" Only yestereve she had poured out his 
tea as usual, had bidden him good-night — 
lovingly, indeed, but not as one would bid an 
^eternal farewell. Afterwards, he remem- 
bered, she had not given him — on that night 
of all others — the customary kiss, but had 
passed away from him coldly, callously — or, 
was it that she feared ? 

Tired out with his day's work, the miller 
had gone to bed. The girl, as was her habit, 
ever since the longer evenings had set in, 
had gone for a little walk into the dewy 
woods, where we are told " every bough that 
moves over our head has an oracular wisdom." 
Alas! that they should have taught her so 
little. She had crossed the road before the 
very eyes of her household ; had entered the 
green forest of early-breaking leaves; had 
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faded from sight, and never come back 
again. 

The old man, who rises and goes to bed 
with the sun (most constant companion of 
simple minds), had slept peacefully all night,, 
never doubting that the child of his heart 
lay dreaming calm and happy dreams in her 
own room. Not until the morning was far 
advanced did he discover that Ruth's bed 
had known no occupant the night before. 

Afterwards, too, he remembered how little 
this thought had jarred upon him just at first 
It was strange, vexing — she should have told 
him where she meant to spend her evening ; 
but, beyond that, it caused him no pang, no. 
suspicion. 

Her aunt lived in a neighbouring town — 
probably she had gone there. It was only 
four miles away — a walk Ruth had taken 
many a day, and thought nothing of it ; but it 
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was imprudent, starting on such a journey, so 
late in the evening ; and besides, there was 
always the old mare to drive her there and 
back. 

Messengers were despatched to her aunt's 
house, but they returned bringing no tidings. 

* 

She was not there — had not been for over 
a fortnight. 

Day wanes ; twilight is descending — 

Melting heaven with earth, 
Leaving on craggy hills and running streams 
A softness like the atmosphere of dreams. 

All day the miller has sat apart, his snow- 
white head upon his arms, in the room her 
hands had beautified and made so dear. 
With passionate indignation he has thrust 
from him all the attempts at sympathy, all 
the hurtful, though well meant, offers of 
assistance held out to him by kindly neigh- 
bours. Silent, and half maddened by his 
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thoughts, he sits dogged and silent, refusing 
food, and waiting only for her who never 
comes. 

But when, at length, the gloaming comes, 
and day is over, without bringing to him 
the frail form of her he so desires, he rises, 
and pushing back his chair, goes up to Hythe, 
and into the presence of Lord Sartoris. 

11 You will find me my girl," he says, and 
then he tells him all the story. 

Sartoris listens, and as he does so, sickens 
with doubt that is hardly a doubt, and fear 
that is nearly a certainty. Is this the end he 
has so dreaded ? Is this the creeping horror 
that has of late so tortured him ? Alas ! for 
the unblemished honour of the old name that 
for centuries has held itself Sans peur et sano 
reproche. 

How can he dare to offer consolation to old 
Annersley! He covers his face with his 
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hands, and bends forward over the table. 
There is something in his attitude that 
denotes despair, and renders more keen the 
agony in Annersley's bosom. 

"Why do you that?" he cries, fiercely. 
" What is there to groan about ? Nothing, I 
tell you! The child has gone too far — has 
lost her way. She didn't understand. She 
cannot find her road home ; — No more — no 
more ! " 

His excitement and grief are pitiful to see. 
He wrings his hands ; his whole bearing and 
expression are at variance with his hopeful 
words. " She will come back in an hour or 
two, mayhap," he says, miserably, " and then 
I shall feel that I have disturbed your lord- 
ship ; but I am in a hurry, you see — I want 
her, and I cannot wait." 

"What do you want me to do for you?" 
says Sartoris, very humbly. He feels that 
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he can hardly lift his eyes in this man's 
presence. 

"Find her! That is all I ask of you. 
Find her, dead or alive! You are a great 
man — high in authority, with power, and 
servants at command. Find me my child! 
Oh! man, help me, in some way." 

He cries this in an impassioned tone. He 
is totally overcome. His poor old white 
head falls helplessly upon his clasped arms. 

Sartoris, pale as death, and visibly affected, 
can make no reply. He trembles, and stands 
before the humble miller as one oppressed 
with guilt. 

Annersley mistakes his meaning, and 
striding forward, lays his hand upon his 
arm. 

"You are silent," he says, in a terrible tone, 
made up of grief and anguish, more intense 
than words can tell. " You do not think she 
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is in the wrong, do you ? You believe her 
innocent ? Speak — speak ! " 

" I do," responds Sartoris, and only his 
own heart knows that he lies. Yet his tone 
is so smothered, so unlike his usual one, that 
he hardly recognizes it himself. 

" If Mr. Branscombe were only here," 
says Annersley, in a stricken voice, after a 
lengthened pause, " he would help me. He 
has always been a kind friend to me and 



mine." 



Lord Sartoris draws a deep breath, that is 
almost a sob. 

"When does he return, my lord ?" 

"On Saturday. He said so, at least, 
when leaving." 

"A long time," murmurs the old man, 
mournfully. " She will be home before that 
—if she ever comes at all." His head sinks 
upon his breast. Then he rouses himself, 
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and, glancing at Lord Sartoris, says, entreat- 
ingly, " Won't you write to him, my lord > 
Do, I implore of you, and conjure him to 
return. If any one can help me it will be 
Mr. Dorian!" 

" I shall write to him now now at 

once," says Sartoris, mechanically, feeling 
how hideous is the mockery of this promise^ 
knowing what he thinks he knows. Even 
yet he clings to the hope that he has been 
mistaken. 

Thus he soothes the old man with vain 
promises, and so gets rid of him, that he may 
be left alone with his own thoughts. 

Shall he go to Dorian ? This is the first 
engrossing idea. Yet it affords . but little 
consolation. To see him, to hear him, to 
listen to a denial from his lips ; this is what 
it holds out to him, and it is all insufficient. 
How shall he believe him, knowing the many 
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things that have occurred ? How treat his 
very most eager denial as anything but a 
falsehood ? 

For hours he paces to and fro, pondering 
on what is the best course to pursue. He is 
not his father, that he can coerce him. By 
nature suspicious (though tender-hearted and 
indulgent in other ways), it comes easily to 
him to believe that even the man in whom 
he has trusted has been found wanting. 

"To doubt is worse than to have lost/' 
says Massinger; and surely he is right. 
Sartoris, in deep perplexity, acknowledges 
the truth of this line, and tells himself that 
in his old age he has been sorely tried. 
The whole world seems changed. Sunshine 
has given place to gloom ; and he, himself, 
stands alone, 

Stoynde and amazde at his own shade for dreed, 
And fearing greater daungers than was nede. 
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Not until he is thoroughly exhausted, both 
in mind and body, does he decide on leaving 
for town by the midday train next day. 

In the meantime he will telegraph to 
Claridge's, some faint remembrance lingering 
with him of Dorian's having made mention 
of that hotel as being all any one s fancy 
could possibly paint it. 

But the morrow brings its own tidings. 

It is almost noon, and Sartoris, sitting in 
his library, writing some business letters — 
preparatory to catching the up train to town 
— is disturbed by a light knock at the door. 

" Come in," he calls out, impatiendy ; and 
Simon Gale, opening the door, comes slowly 
in, shutting it behind him. 

He is a very old man, and has been butler 
in the family for more years than he himself 
can count. His head is quite white, his form 
a little bent ; there is, at this moment, a touch 
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of deep distress upon his face that makes him 
look even older than he is. 

"Are you busy, my lord?" asks he, in a 
somewhat nervous tone. 

"Yes; I am very much engaged. I can 
see no one, Gale. Say I am starting for 
town immediately." 

" It isn't that, my lord. It is something 
I, myself, have to say to you. If you could 

spare me a few minutes ." He comes 

a little nearer, and speaks even more ear- 
nestly. " It is about Ruth Annersley." 

Lord Sartoris, laying down his pen, looks 
at him intently. 

" Close the door, Simon," he says, hurriedly, 
something in the old servant's manner im- 
pressing him, " I will hear you. Speak, man, 
what is it ?" 

"A story I heard this morning, my lord, 
which I feel it my duty to repeat to you. 
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Not that I believe one word of it. You 
will remember that, my lord — not one word." 
The grief in his tone belies the truth of 
his avowal. His head is bent. His old 
withered hands clasp and unclasp each other 
nervously. 

•' You are trembling," says Lord Sartoris j 
"sit down. This news, whatever it is, has 
unstrung you." 

" It has," cries Simon, with vehemence. 
u I am trembling ; I am unstrung. How can 
I be otherwise when I hear such a slander 
put upon the boy I have watched from his 
cradle ?" 

"You are speaking of ?" demands 

Sartoris, with an effort. 

"Mr. Dorian." He says this in a very 
low tone ; and tears, that always come so 
painfully and so slowly to the old, shine in 
his eyes. "His sad complexion wears griefs 
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mourning livery." He covers his face with 
his hands. 

Sartoris, rising from his seat, goes over to 
the window, and so stands that his face can- 
not be seen. 

"What have you got to say about Mr. 
Branscombe ?" he asks, in a harsh discordant 
tone. 

" My lord, it is an impertinence my speak- 
ing at all," says Gale. 

" Go on. Let me know the worst. I can 
hardly be more miserable than I am," returns 
Sartoris. 

" It was Andrews, the under-gardener, was 
telling me," begins Simon, without any further 
attempt at hesitation. " This morning, early, 
I met him near the Ash Grove. ' Simon/ he 
says, 'I want to speak wi' ye. I have a 
secret on my mind/ 

" ' If you have, my man, keep it/ says I, ' I 
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want none o' your secrets/ For in truth he 
is often very troublesome, my lord, though a 
well-meaning youth at bottom. 

" ' But it is on my conscience/ says he, 'and 
if I don't tell it to you, I shall tell it to some 
one else, because tell it I must, or bust !' 

" So when he went that far, my lord, I saw 
as how he was real uneasy, and I made up 
my mind to listen. And then he says : 

" ' Night before last feyther was coming 
through the copse wood that runs t'other side 
o' the fence from Master Annersley's, and 
there, in the thickest part o' it, he saw Miss 
Ruth a-standing, and wi' her Mr. Branscombe/ 

" 'Which Mr. Branscombe ?' says I. 

" ' Mr. Dorian/ he says. ' He seen him as 
plain as life, though it was dusk, standing wi 1 
his back half turned towards him, but not so 
turned but what he could see his ear and part 
o' his face, He had a hold o' Miss Ruth's 
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hands ; and was speaking very earnest to her, 
as though he were persuading her to some- 
thing she were dead against. And she were 
crying very bitter, and trying to draw her 
hands away ; but presently she got quiet like ; 
and then they went away together, slowly at 
first, but quicker afterwards, in the direction 
of the wood that leads to Langham. He did 
not stir a peg until they was out o 9 sight, he 
was so afeard o' being seen. And now it is 
on his conscience that he did not speak 
sooner, ever since he saw old Mr. Annersley 
yesterday, like a mad creature, looking for his 
girl/ 

"That was his story, my lord. And he 
told it as though he meant it. I said to him 
as how Mr. Dorian was in Lonnun, and that 
I didn't believe one word of it ; and then he 
said:. 

" ' Lonnun or no Lonnun, there is no mis- 
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take about it. If, as you say, he did go up to 
Lonnun, he must ha' come down again by the 
Langham train, for he see him wi' his two 
eyes.' 

"' Mr. Horace is very like Mr. Dorian/ I 
said. (Forgive me, my lord, but there was a 
moment when I would gladly have believed 
the blame might fall on Mr. Horace.) ' There 
are times when one can hardly know them 
asunder;' but he scouted this notion. 

"' Feyther seen him/ he said. ' He had 
one o' them light overcoats on he is so fond o' 
wearing. It was him, and no other. He 
noticed the coat most perticler. And a damn'd 
shame it is for him ! If you don't believe me, 
I can't help you. / believe it : that is enough 
for me.' " 

Gale ceases speaking. And silence follows 
that lasts for several minutes. Then he speaks 
again : 
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" I ask your pardon, my lord, for having so 
spoken about any member of the family. 
But I thought it was only right you should 
know." 

" You have acted very kindly." Even to 
himself his tone is strained and cold. " This 
Andrews must be silenced," he says, after a 

little pause, full of bitterness. 

" I have seen to that, my lord. After what 
I said to him he will hardly speak again to 
any one on the subject." 

" See to it, Simon. Let him fully under- 
stand that dismissal will be the result of 
further talk." 

" I will, my lord." Then, very wistfully, 
" Not that any one would distrust Mr. Dorian 
in this matter. I feel — I know, he is inno- 
cent" 

Lord Sartoris looks at him strangely ; his 
Jips quiver ; he seems old and worn, and as 
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a man might who has just seen his last hope 
perish. 

" I envy you your faith," he says, wearily; 
" I would give half — nay, all I possess, if I 
could say that honestly." 

Just at this moment there comes an inter- 
ruption. 

"A telegram, my lord," says one of the 
men, handing in a yellow envelope. 

Sartoris, tearing it open, reads hurriedly. 

" I shall not go to town, Gale," he says, 
after a minute or two of thought. " Counter- 
order the carriage. Mr. Branscombe comes 
home to-night " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When there is a great deal of smoke, and no clear flame,, 
it argues much moisture in the matter, yet it witnesseth, 
certainly, that there is fire there. — Leighton. 

Long before the night has set in he comes ; 
and as he enters the room, where his uncle 
sits awaiting him, Lord Sartoris tells himself 
that never before has he seen him so hand- 
some, so tall, so good to look at. 

" Your telegram made me uneasy," he says, 
abruptly, "so I came back sooner than I had 
intended. Had you mine ?" 

" Yes ; some hours ago." 

" Did you want me, Arthur ?" 

"Yes; but not your return here. I sent 
my telegram principally to learn your address 
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as I had made up my mind to go up to town. 
You have frustrated that plan." 

There is a meaning in his tone that puzzles 
Dorian. 

" You going to trust yourself alone in our 
great Babylon ?" he says, raising his brows. 
" Why, the world must be coming to an end. 
What business had you there that I could not 
have managed for you ?" 

" My business was with you." 

"Anything wrong?" says the young man, 
impatiently, tapping a table lightly with his 
fingers, and frowning somewhat heavily. 
" Your tone implies as much. Has anything 
happened in my absence to cause you annoy- 
ance ? If so let me know at once, and spare 
me any beating about the bush. Suspense 
is unpleasant." 

"It is," says Sartoris, rising from his 
chair, and moving a few steps nearer to him. 
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" It is slowly murdering poor old John 
Annersley !" 

" I am still hopelessly in the dark," says 
Dorian, shrugging his shoulders. " What 
has suspense got to do with old Annersley ?" 

"Are you really ignorant of all that has 
occurred ? Have you not heard of Ruth's 
mysterious disappearance ?" 

"' Ruth's disappearance ? ' I have heard 
nothing. Why, where can she have gone?" 

" That is exactly what no one knows ; 
except she herself, of course, and — one 
other." Then, turning impulsively to face 
his nephew, " I thought you could have 
told me where she is," he says, without 
giving himself time to think of all the 
words may convey to Dorian. 

"What do you mean?" demands Brans- 
combe, throwing up his head, and flushing 
darkly. His eyes flash, his nostrils dilate. 
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" Am I to infer from your last remark that 
you suspect me of having something to do 
with her disappearance ?" 

" I do," returns Sartoris, slowly, but with 
his eyes upon the ground. " How can I do 
otherwise when I call to mind all the causes 
you have given me to doubt you ? Have 
you forgotten that day, now some months 
ago, when I met you and that unhappy girl 
together on the road to the village, I, at 
least, shall never forget the white misery 
of her face, and the unmistakable confusion 
in her manner, as I greeted her. Even then 
the truth began to dawn upon me." 

" The truth ?" says Branscombe, with a 
short and bitter laugh. 

"At that time I was unwilling to harbour 
unkind doubts of you in my breast," goes on 
Sartoris, unmoved, nay, rather confirmed in 
his suspicions by Branscombes sneer ; " but 
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then came the night of the Hunt Ball, when 
I met you, alone with her, in the most 
secluded part of the grounds, and when 
you were unable to give me any reasonable 
explanation of her presence there ; and then, 
a little later, I find a handkerchief (which 
you, yourself, acknowledge having given her) 
lying on your library floor; about that, too, 
you were dumb : no excuse was ready to 
your lips. By your own actions I judge 
you." 

"Your suspicions make you unjust, my 
lord/' says the young man, haughtily. "They 
over-rule your better judgment. Are such 
paltry evidences, as you have just put forward^ 
sufficient to condemn me, or have you further 
proofs ? " 

" I have : A still, stronger one than any 
other I have mentioned. The last place 
in which Ruth Annersley was seen in this 
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neighbourhood was in Hurston Wood, at 
eight o'clock on the evening of her departure, 
and — you were with her !" 

"/was?" 

" The man who saw you will swear to 
this." 

"He must be rather a clever fellow, I 
congratulate you on your * man/ " 

"Do you deny it?" There is something 
that is almost hope in his tone. " If not 
there last Tuesday, at that hour, where were 
you ?" 

"Well, really, it would take me all my 
time to remember. Probably dining : got 
to my fish by that time, no doubt Later 
on I was at Lady Chetwoode's crush ; but 
that" — with a sarcastic laugh — "is a very 
safe thing to say, is it not ? One can hardly 
prove the presence of any one at a gathering 
together of the clans, such as there was at her 
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*at home/ I wouldnt believe I was there, 
if I were you/' 

He laughs again. Sartoris flushes hotly 
all over his lean earnest face. 

" It is heedless lying/' he says, slowly. 
" The very coat you wore — a light overcoat — 
probably" (pointing to it) "the one you are 
now wearing — was accurately described." 
Dorian starts visibly. " Do you still hope to 
brave it out ?" 

" A coat like this, do you say ?" asks 
Branscombe, with a nervous attempt at 
unconcern, laying his hand upon his sleeve. 

11 A light overcoat Such was the descrip- 
tion. But" (with a longing that is terribly 
pathetic) "many overcoats are alike. And 
— and I dare say you have not worn that one 
for months." 

" Yes, I have. I wear it incessantly : I 
have taken rather a fancy to it," replies 
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Branscombe, in an uncompromising tone. 
" My persistent admiration for it has driven 
my tailor to despair. I very seldom (except, 
perhaps, at midnight revels, or afternoon 
bores) appear in public without it." 

" Then you deny nothing ?" 

" Nothing !" — contemptuously, making a 
movement as though to depart. "Why 
should I ? If, after all these years that 
you have known me, you can imagine me 
capable of evil such as you describe so 
graphically, it would give me no pleasure to 
vindicate myself in your eyes. Think of me 
as you will : I shall take no steps to justify 
myself." 

"You dare not!" says Sartoris, in a stifled 
tone, confronting him fully for the first 
time. 

" That is just as you please to think/' says 
Branscombe, turning upon him with flashing 
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<eyes. He frowns heavily ; and, with a little 
gesture common to him, raises his hand, and 
pushes the end of his fair moustache between 
his teeth. Then, with a sudden effort, he 
controls himself, and goes on more quietly : 
* I shall always feel regret in that you found 
it so easy a matter to believe me guilty of so 
monstrous a deed. I think we can have 
nothing further to say to each other, either now 
or in the future. I wish you good evening." 

Sartoris, standing with his back almost 
turned to his nephew, takes no heed of this 
angry farewell; and Dorian going out, closes 
the door calmly behind him. 

Passing through the Long Hall, as it has 
been called from time immemorial, he en- 
counters Simon Gale, the old butler, and 
stops to speak to him, kindly, as is his wont, 
though in truth his heart is sore. 

"Ah! Simon! How warm the weather 
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grows," he says, genially, brushing his short 
hair back from his forehead. The attempt is 
praiseworthy, as really there is no hair to 
speak of, his barber having provided against 
that. He speaks kindly, carelessly — if a little 
wearily. His pulses are throbbing, and his 
heart beating hotly with passionate indigna- 
tion and disappointment. 

"Very warm, sir," returns the old man, 
regarding him wistfully. He is not thinking 
of the weather, either of its heat or cold. He 
is only wondering, with a foreboding sadness, 
whether the man before him — who has been 
to him as the apple of his eye — is guilty or 
not of the crime imputed to him. With an 
effort he recovers himself, and asks hastily, 
though almost without purpose — " Have you 
seen my lord ?" 

" Yes ; I have only just left him." 

"You will stay to dinner, Mr. Dorian?" 
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He has been "Mr. Dorian" to him for so 
many years that now the more formal Mr. 
Branscombe is impossible. 

"Not to-night Some other time, when 
my uncle ." He pauses. 

" You think him looking well ?" asks the 
old man, anxiously, mistaking his hesitation. 

" Well ! Oh ! that doesn't describe him," 
says Branscombe, with a shrug, and a some- 
what ironical laugh. " He struck me as 
being unusually lively; in fact, 'strong as 
Boreas on the main.' I thought him very 
well, indeed." 

"Ay, he is so! A godly youth brings 
a peaceful age; and his was that He has 
lived a good life, and now is reaping his 
reward." 

"Is he?" says Dorian, with a badly sup- 
pressed yawn. " Of course, I was mistaken ; 
but really it occurred to me that he was in an 
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abominable temper. Is a desire to insult 
every one part of the reward ?" 

" You make light of what I say," returns 
Simon, reproachfully, "yet, it is the very truth 
I speak. He has no special sin to repent, no 
lasting misdeed to haunt him as years creep 
on. It were well to think of it," says Simon, 
with a trembling voice, "while youth is still 
with us. To you, it yet belongs. If you have 
done aught amiss, I entreat you to confess, and 
make amends for it, whilst there is yet time." 

Dorian, laying his hands upon the old 
servant's shoulders, pushes him gently back- 
wards, so that he may look the more readily 
into his face. 

" Why, Simon ! How absolutely in earnest 
you are," he says, lightly. " What crime have 
I committed that I should spend the rest of 
my days in sackcloth and ashes ?" 

" I know nothing," says old Gale, sadly. 
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" How should I be wiser than my masters ? 
All I feel is that youth is careless and head- 
strong, and things once done are difficult 
of undoing. If you would go to your grave 
happy, keep yourself from causing misery 
to those who love you, and — trust in you." 

His voice sinks, and grows tremulous. 
Dorian, taking his hands from his shoulders, 
moves back from the old man, and regards 
him meditatively, stroking his fair moustache 
slowly, in a rather mechanical fashion, as he 
does so. 

" The whole world seems dyspeptic to-day," 
he says, ironically. Then — " It would be such 
a horrid bore to make any one miserable, that 
I daresay I shan't try it. If, however, I do 
commit the mysterious serious offence at 
which you broadly hint, and of which you 
plainly believe me fully capable, 111 let you 
know about it." 
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He smiles again — a jarring sort of smile, 
that hardly accords with the beauty of the 
dying day— and moving away from the old 
man, crosses the oaken flooring to the glass 
door that lies at the farther end of the room, 
and that opens on to a gravelled path out- 
side, on which lilacs are flinging broadcast 
their rich purple bloom. As he moves, with 
a pale face and set lips (for the bitter smile 
has faded), he tramples ruthlessly, and with- 
out thought for their beauty, upon the deep 
soft patches of colouring that are strewn upon 
the flooring from the stained-glass windows 
above. 

Throwing open the door, he welcomes 
gladly the cool evening air that seems to 
rush to meet him. 

" Pah !" he says, almost aloud, as he strides 
onwards beneath the budding elms. " To 
think, after all these years, they should so 
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readily condemn ! Even that old man, who 
has known me from my infancy, believes me 
guilty." 

Then a change sweeps over him. Insults 
to himself are forgotten, and his thoughts 
travel onward to a fear that for many days 
has been growing and gaining strength. 

Can Horace have committed this base 
deed? This fear usurps all other considera-. 
tions. Going back upon what he has just 
heard, he examines in his mind each little 
detail of the wretched history imparted to 
him by his uncle. All the suspicions — lulled 
to rest through lack of matter wherewith 
to feed them — now come to life again, and 
grow in size and importance in spite of his 
intense desire to suppress them. 

On Tuesday night the girl had left her 
home. On Tuesday morning he had been to 
Horace's rooms ; had found him there ; had 
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sat and conversed with him for upwards of an 
hour on different subjects — chiefly, he now 
remembers, of Clarissa Peyton. 

The day had been warm, and he had taken 
off his coat (the light overcoat he had affected 
for the past month), and had thrown it on 
a chair, and — left it there when going! 

The next morning he had called again, and 
found the coat in the very self-same place 
where he had thrown it But, in the mean- 
time, during all the hours that intervened 
between the afternoon of one day and the 
forenoon of another, where had it been ? 

" The very coat you wore was minutely 
described." — The words come back upon him 
with a sudden rush, causing him a keener 
pang than any he has ever yet known. Must 
he, indeed, bring himself to believe that his 
own brother had made use of the coat with 
the deliberate intention (should chance fling 
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any intruder in the way) of casting suspicion 
upon him— Dorian ! 

In the dusk of the evening any one might 
easily mistake one brother for the other. 
They are the same height — the likeness 
between them is remarkable. He almost 
hates himself for the readiness with which he 
pieces his story together, making doubt merge 
with such entirety into conviction. 

The evening is passing fair, yet it brings 
no comfort to his soul ; the trees towering 
upwards lie heavily against the sky ; the 
breath of many flowers makes rich the air. 
Already the faint moon arising, throws " her 
silver light o'er half the world/' and makes 
more blue the azure depths above : 

Star follows star, though yet day's golden light 
Upon the hills and headlands faintly streams. 

The far-off grating sound of the corncrake 
can be heard ; the cuckoo's tuneless note > 
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incessant and unmusical, tires the early night 
The faint sweet chirrups of many insects come 
from far and near, and break upon the sense 
with a soft and lulling harmony : 

There is no stir, nor breath of air, the plains 
Lie slumbering in the close embrace of night. 

All Nature seems sinking into one grand 
repose, wherein strife and misery and death 
appear to have no part. 

To Dorian the tender solemnity of the 
scene brings no balm. To go again to town 
by the night mail — to confront Horace, and 
learn from him the worst — is his one settled 
thought — amongst the multitude of disordered 
ones — and upon it he determines to act 

But what if he shall prove innocent ? Or 
deny all knowledge of the affair ? What 
then can clear Dorian in his uncle's eyes? 
And even should he acknowledge the fact 
that he had enticed the girl from her home, 
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how can it benefit Dorian ? He is scarcely 
the one to defend himself at another's expense ; 
and to betray Horace, to clear himself, would 
be impossible to him. 

He grows bewilderedand heart-sick. Reach- 
ing home, he orders his dogcart to be brought 
round, and, by taking it a good deal out of his 
good grey mare, manages to catch the even- 
ing train to town. 

Lord Sartoris, sitting brooding over miser- 
able thoughts, in the library, at Hythe, has 
tidings brought him of his nephew's speedy 
return to London ; and endures one stab the 
more, as he feels now more than ever con- 
vinced of his duplicity. 

Arrived in town, Branscombe drives to 
Horace's rooms, hoping against hope that he 
may find him at home. To his surprise he 
does so find him — in the midst of papers, 
and apparently up to his eyes in business. 
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" Working so late ?" says Dorian, involun- 
tarily ; being accustomed to think of Horace, 
at this hour, as one of a chosen band brough t 
together to discuss the lighter topics of the 
day over soup and fish and flesh. In truth, 
now he is on the spot and face to face with 
his brother, the enormity of his errand makes 
itself felt, and he hardly knows what to say to 
him. 

" You, Dorian ?" Horace, raising his eyes, 
smiles upon him his usual slow impenetrable 
smile. " Working ? Yes ; we others, the 
moneyless ones, must work or die ; and death 
is unpopular now-a-days. Still, law is dry 
work when all is confessed." He presses his 
hand to his forehead with affected languor, 
and for an instant conceals his face. " By- 
the-by, it is rather good of you to break in so 
unexpectedly upon my monotony. Anything 
I can do for you ?" 
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" Let me speak to you," says Dorian, im- 
pulsively, laying his hand upon his arm. " If 
I am wronging you in my thoughts I shall 
never forgive myself; and you, in all pro- 
bability, will never forgive me either ; yet I 
must get it off my mind." 

"My dear fellow, how you have flung 
away undoubted talent ! Your tone out- 
Irvings Irving : it is ultra- tragic. Positively, 
you make my blood run cold. Don't stand 
staring at me in that awful attitude, but 
tell me, as briefly as you can, what I have 
done." 

He laughs lightly. 

Dorian regards him fixedly. Has he 
wronged him ? Has instinct played him 
false ? 

" Where is Ruth Annersley ? ." he asks, 
awkwardly, as though getting rid of the ques- 
tion at any price and without preamble. He 
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has still his hand upon his brother's arm, and 
his eyes upon his face. 

€i Ruth Annersley ?" reiterates Horace, the 
most perfect amazement in his tone. If pur- 
posely done the surprise is very excellent 
indeed. "Why? What has happened to 
her?" 

" Have you heard nothing ?" 

" My dear fellow, how could I ? I have 
not been near Pullingham for a full month; 
and its small gossips fail to interest our big 
city. What has happend ?" 

"The girl has left her home. Has not 
been heard of since last Tuesday. They fear 
she has wilfully flung up happiness and honour 
to gain — misery 

" What a charitable place is a small village/* 
says Horace, with a shrug — " why should the 
estimable Pullinghamites imagine so much 
evil ? Perhaps — finding life in that stagnant 
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hole unendurable — Ruth threw up the whole 
concern, and is now seeking a subsistence 
honourably. Perhaps, too, she has married. 
Perhaps " 

"Why do you not suppose her dead?" 
says Dorian, tapping the table with his fore- 
finger, his eyes fixed moodily on the pattern 
of the maroon-coloured cloth. "All such 
speculations are equally absurd. I hardly 
came to London to listen to such vain 
imaginings. " 

" Then — I think I barely understand 
you," says Horace, amiably : " you came 
because ?" 

"Because I fancied I had here the best 
chance of hearing about her," interrupts 
Dorian, bluntly, losing patience a little. 

" How fearfully you blunder," returns 
Horace, still quite calmly — nay, in even a 
tone that might be called amused. " If you 
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mean that I have had anything to do with 
her vamoose, I beg to say your imagination 
has run wild. You can search the place 
if you like. The old lady who attends to 
my wants will probably express some faint 
disapprobation when you invade the sanctity 
of her chamber, but beyond that no un- 
pleasantness need be anticipated. This is 
her favourite hour for imbibing brandy — 
my brandy, you will understand — (she takes 
it merely as a tonic, being afflicted — as she 
tells me — with what she is pleased to term, 
'nightly trimbles'); so if, in the course of your 
wanderings, you chance to meet her, and she 
openly molests you, don't blame me." 

" Is that all you can tell me?" 

" All about my old lady, certainly." 

"And of Ruth?" 

"I know nothing, as you should under- 
stand." He laughs significantly. 
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"What do you mean?" demands Dorian, 
a little fiercely. His eyes are dark and 
flashing, his lips compressed. 

"What can I mean except that you are 
ridiculously absurd," says Horace, rising. 
" What is it you expect me to say ? I can't 
get you out of it. I always knew you had 
a penchant for her, but never thought it 
would carry you so far ! If you will take my 
advice, however, you will be milder about it, 
and take that look off your face. If you go 
in for society with that cut-up expression in 
your eyes, people will talk !" 

" Then you know nothing ?" repeats Brans- 
combe; taking no notice of — perhaps not even 
hearing — the foregoing speech. 

"Absolutely nothing. How should I ?" 
says Horace, with his soft smooth smile. 
" Have a brandy-and-soda, Dorian, or a little 
curacoa ? Perhaps, indeed, the brandy will 

VOL. II. n 
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be best (always allowing Mrs. McGinty has 
left me any), you look so thoroughly done 
up. 

" Thank you — nothing." He gazes at his 
brother long and earnestly. "The Brans- 
combe word ought to be sure," he says, 
moodily. 

"Still unconvinced!" says Horace, with an 
airy laugh. " I know I ought to take you by 
the shoulders, Dorian, and pitch you down 
the stairs ; but somehow I haven't the pluck 
to-night. I am overdone through this abomi- 
nable law, and — you are such a tremendous 
fellow when compared with me. Must you 
really be off so soon ? Stay and have a cup 
of coffee ? No ? Well, if it must be, good- 
night." 

Dorian goes down the stairs — puzzled, 
bewildered, almost convinced. At the foot 
of the staircase he looks up again, to see 
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Horace standing above him still, candle in 
hand, radiant, smiling, ddbonnaire, apparently 
without a care in the world. 

He nods to him, and Dorian, returning the 
salute in grave and silent fashion, goes out 
into the lighted streets, and walks along in 
momentary expectation of a hansom, when 
a well-known voice smites upon his ear : 

"What, in the name of wonder, Brans- 
combe, brings you here ?" 

Turning, he finds himself face to face with 
Sir James Scrope. 

" My presence is hardly an eighth wonder/* 
he says, wearily, " But how is it you are not 
in Paris ?" 

" Fate ordained it so, and probably fortune, 
as I just want a friend with whom to put in 
an evening." 

" You have chosen a dull companion," says 
Dorian, stupidly. " What brought you home 

N 2 
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so soon ? or, rather, what took you to Paris 
originally ?" 

. " Business partly, and partly because — er — 
that is, I felt I needed a little change." 

" Ah ! just so," says Branscombe. But he 
answers as one might who has heard nothing. 
Sir James casts upon him a quick penetrating 
glance. 

" Anything wrong with you, Branscombe ?" 
he asks, quietly, " Anything in which I can 
be of use to you ?" 

" Thank you, no. Pm just a little down on 
my luck, that's all." Then abruptly — "I 
suppose you have heard of the scandal down 
in Pullingham ?" 

" About that poor little girl ?" says Sir 
James. "Oh! yes. 'Illnews flies apace/ 
and this morning Hodges, who came to town 
to see me about Bennett's farm, gave me a 
garbled account of her disappearance. I 
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think I hardly understand even now. How 
did it happen ?" 

For a full minute Dorian makes no reply. 
He is looking earnestly in James Scrape's 
face to see if in it there lurks any hidden 
thought, any carefully concealed expression 
of mistrust. There is, indeed, none. No 
shadow, no faintest trace of suspicion, lies in 
Scrape's clear and honest eyes. Branscombe 
draws a deep breath. Whatever in the future 
this friend may come to believe, now, at least, 
he holds him — Dorian — clear and pure from 
this gross evil that has been imputed to 
him. 

He throws up his head with a freer air, 
and tries, with a quick effort, to conquer the 
morbid feeling that for hours past has been 
pressing upon him heavily. 

" I know nothing," he says, presently, in 
answer to Sir James's last remark. 
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"It is such an unaccountable story," says 
Scrope, lifting his brows. " Where did she 
go ? and with whom ? Such a quiet little 
mouse of a girl, one hardly understands her 
being the heroine of a tragedy. But how 
does it particularly affect you ?" 

Branscombe hesitates. For one brief moment 
he wonders whether he shall or shall not reveal 
to Scrope the scene that has passed between 
him and his uncle. Then his whole sympa- 
thies revolt from the task, and he determines 
to let things rest as they now are. 

"Arthur has tormented himself needlessly 
about the whole business," he says, turning 
his face from Scrope. " He thinks me — that 
is, everyone — to blame, until the girl is 
restored to her father." 

" Ah ! I quite see," says James Scrope. 



i*3 



CHAPTER IX. 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even. 

* Dorian !" says Clarissa. 

" Clarissa !" says Dorian. 

" I really think I shall give a ball. " 

"What?" cries a small sweet plaintive 
voice from the corner, and Georgie, emerging 
from obscurity and the tremendous volume 
she has been studying, comes to the front, in 
her usual vehement fashion, and stands before 
Miss Peyton, expectation in every feature. 
4t Oh ! Clarissa, do say it again." 

" Papa says I must entertain the county in 
some way," says Clarissa, meditatively, " and 
I really think a ball will be the best way. 
don't you ?" 
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"Don't I, though!" says Miss Broughton„ 
with much vivacity. "Clarissa, you grow 
sweeter daily. Let me offer you some small 
return for your happy thought" 

She laughs, and stooping, presses her 
warm ripe lips against her friend's cheeks 
She blushes as she performs this graceful 
act, and a small bright mischievous gleam 
grows within her eye. The whole action is 
half mocking, half tender: 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 

And sweet as English air can make her, she. 

The lines come hurriedly to Branscombe's 
mind, and linger there. Raising her head 
again, her eyes meet his, and she laughs,, 
for the second time, out of the pure gladness 
of her heart. 

" I think it was my happy thought," says 
Branscombe, mildly. "/ suggested this dance, 
to Clarissa only yesterday. Might not I, too* 
partake of the 'small return?'" 
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" It no longer belongs to me ; I have given 
it all away — here," says Georgie, touching 
Clarissa's cheek with one finger; "but for 
that," with a slow adorable glance, u I should 
be charmed." 

" I think I shall get pencil and paper, 
and write down the names," says Clarissa, 
energetically, rising and going towards the 
door. " Dorian, take care of Georgie until I 
return." 

" I wish I knew how," says Branscombe, 
In a tone so low that only Georgie can hear it. 
Then, as the door closes, he says, " Did you 
mean your last speech ? " 

" My last ? What was it ? I never re- 
member anything." She very seldom blushes, 
but now again a soft delicate colour creeps 
into her face. 

"If you hadrit given it all away, would you 
have given me a little of that 'small return ?' '* 

" No." 
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" Not even if / were to give a ball for you ?" 

« N-o— no." 

" Not if I were to do for you the one thing 
you most desired ?" 

"No — no — no!" She speaks hastily, and 
glances at him somewhat confusedly from 
beneath her long lashes. 

" Well, of course, it is too much to expect," 
says Branscombe ; " yet, I would do a good 
deal for you, even without hope df payment" 

He comes a little nearer to her, and lays 

* 

his hand upon the table close to hers. * 

"If you really made the suggestion to Cla- 
rissa, you deserve some reward," says Georgie, 
nodding her head — €t now, what shall it be ?" 
" Dance half the night with me." 
" That would bore you — and me. No ; 
but if dancing delights you — sir — may I have 
the pleasure of the first quadrille ? " 

" Madam," says Branscombe, laying his 
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hand upon his heart, "you do me too much 
honour ; I am at your service now and for 
ever." 

" It is too large a promise." 

" A true one, nevertheless." 

A little earnest shade shows itself upon his 
face, but Georgie laughs lightly, and moves 
away from him over to the window, and at this 
moment Clarissa returns, armed with paper 
and pencils, and a very much pleased smile. 

" Can't I have the gardens lighted ?" she 
says, " with Chinese lanterns, and that ? I 
have been thinking of it." 

"I don't know about the 'that,'" says 
Dorian. " I'm not sure but it might blow us 
all to atoms, but the celestial lights will be 
quite * too, too P It must be a splendid thing, 
Clarissa, to have a brain like yours. Now, 
neither Miss Broughton nor I have a particle 
between us." 
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"Speak for yourself, please," says Miss 
Broughton, very justly incensed. 

" I'm doing even more than that, I'm 
speaking for you, too. Don't put up too 
many Chinese lanterns, Clarissa, or it will be 
awkward: we shall be seen." 

" What matter, I love light," says Georgie, 
innocently. " How I do hope there will be a 
moon. Not a mean effort at one, but a good 
round substantial vast old moon, such as 

there was two months ago." 

* * # # * 

She has her wish : such another moonlight 
night, as comes to Pullingham on the night of 
Miss Peyton's ball, has been rarely — if ever — 
seen. It breaks over the whole place in 
a flood of light, so whitely brilliant that the 
very sleeping flowers lift up their heads, 
as though believing the soft mystic light to 
be the early birth of morn. 
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All around is calm and drowsy sweet. 
The stars come forth to light the world, and, 
perhaps, to do homage to Clarissa on this the 
night of her first ball. 

About six weeks have passed since Ruth 
Annersley left her home, and as yet no tidings 
of her have reached Pullingham. Already 
people are beginning to forget that such an 
esclandre ever occurred in their quiet village. 
The minutest inquiries have been made 
(chiefly by Lord Sartoris, who is now very 
seldom at home) ; rewards offered ; numerous 
paragraphs, addressed to " R. A.," have ap- 
peared in the London papers, but without 
result. The world is growing tired of the 
miserable scandal, and Ruth's disappearance 
ceases to be the one engrossing topic of 
conversation at village teas, and bar-room 
revelries. 

To-night is fair enough to make one believe 
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sin impossible. It is touched by heaven; 
great waves of light, sent by the "silver queen 
of night," lie languidly on tree and bower; the 
very paths are bright with its stray beams. 

" Bats and grisly owls on noiseless 
wings" flit to and fro, "and now the night- 
ingale, not distant far, begins her solitary 



song." 



Within, music is sounding, and laughter, 
and the faint sweet dropping of fountains. 
Clarissa, moving about amongst her guests, 
is looking quite lovely in a pale satin, trimmed 
heavily with old gold. She is happy and 
quite content, though her eyes, in spite of 
her, turn anxiously, every now and then, to 
the doorway. 

Every one is smiling, radiant Even 
Dorian, who is waltzing with any one but 
the woman he desires, is looking gracious all 
through, and is creating havoc in the bosom 
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of the damsel who has rashly entrusted her- 
self to his care. 

Cissy Redmond, in the arms of a cavalry 
man, is floating round the room, her unutter- 
able little nez retroussd, looking even more 
pronounced than usual. Her face is lit up 
with pleasurable excitement ; to her — as she 
tells the cavalry man without hesitation — the 
evening is " quite too awfully much, don't you 
know!" and the cavalry man understands her 
perfectly, and is rather taking to her, which 
is undoubtedly clever of the cavalry man. 

He is now talking to her in his very best 
style, and she is smiling — but not at him. 

Within the shelter of a door, directly op- 
posite, stands Mr. Hastings, and he is answer- 
ing back her smile fourfold. He will not 
dance himself— conscience forbidding — yet, it 
pleases him to see his Cissy (as she now is) 
enjoying herself. The band is playing 
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*' Beautiful Ferns" dreamily, languidly; and I 
think at this very moment Mr. Hastings' 
reverend toes are keeping excellent time to 
the music* But this, of course, is barest sup- 
position, for what human eye can penetrate 
leather ? 

The waltz comes to an end, and Dorian, 
having successfully ridded himself of his late 
partner, draws Georgie's hand within his 
arm, and leads her into a conservatory. 

Her late partner was a fat, kindly squire, 
who will dance ; but who, at the expiration of 
each effort to eclipse Terpsichore, feels de- 
voutly thankful that his task has come to an 
end. He is, to say the mildest least of him, 
exceedingly tiring, and Georgie is rather glad 
than otherwise, that Dorian should lead her 
into the cool recess, where flowers and per- 
fumed fountains hold full sway. 

She sinks into a seat, and sighs audibly, 
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and looks upwards at her companion from 

under half-closed lids ; and then, letting them 

drop suddenly, plays, in a restless fashion, 

with the large black fan she holds. 

Branscombe is stupidly silent; indeed, it 

hardly occurs to him that speech is necessary. 

He is gazing earnestly, tenderly, at the small 

face beside him. 

A face o'er which a thousand shadows go. 

The small face, perhaps, objects to this 
minute scrutiny, because presently it raises 
itself, and says, coquettishly : 

"How silent you are. What are you think- 
ing of?" 

" Of you," says Dorian, simply. " What a 
foolish question. You are a perfect picture in 
that black gown,with your baby arms and neck. " 

"Anything else?" asks Miss Broughton, 
demurely. 

" Yes. It also seems to me that you 
vol. ti. o 
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cannot be more than fifteen. You look such 
a little thing, and so young." 

" But I'm not young," says Georgie, hastily. 
" I am quite old. I wish you would remember 
I am nearly nineteen." 

" Quite a Noah's Ark sort of person — a 
fossil of the pre-Adamite period. How I 
envy you ! You are, indeed, unique in your 
way. Don't be angry with me because I 
said you looked young — and don't wish to 
be old. There is no candour so hateful, no 
truth so unpleasing as age." 

" How do you know ?" demands she„ 
saucily, sweetly, half touched by his tone. 
"You are not yet a Methuselah." Then — 
"Do you know your brother has come at 
last. He is very late, isn't he ?" 

" He always is," says Dorian. 

"And he has brought a friend with him. 
And who do you think it is ?" 
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" I haven't the faintest idea," says Brans- 
combe, turning a vivid red. 

" Why, my Mr. Kennedy !" 

"Your Mr. Kennedy?" reiterates he, blankly, 
his red becoming a crimson of the liveliest hue. 

" Yes ; the dark thin young man I met 
at Sir John Lincoln's. I dare say I told you 
about him ?" 

41 Yes, you did," says Dorian, grimly. 

" I see him over there," pointing airily with 
her fan through the open conservatory door 
to a distant wall where many young men are 
congregated together. 

" The man with the nose ?" asks Brans- 
combe, slightingly, feeling sure in his soul he 
is not the man with the nose. 

"He has a nose," says Miss Broughton, 
equably, " though there isn't much of it He 
is very like a Chinese pug. Don't you see 
him ? But he is so nice." 

o 2 
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Dorian looks again in the desired direction, 
and as he does so a tall young man, with a 
somewhat canine expression, but very kindly, 
advances towards him, and entering the con- 
servatory, comes up to Miss Broughton with 
a smile full of delight upon his ingenuous 
countenance. 

"Miss Broughton," he says, in a low 
musical voice, that has unmistakable plea- 
sure in it. " Can it really be you ? I didn't 
believe life could afford me so happy a moment 
as this." 

"I saw you ten minutes ago," says Georgie, 
in her quick bright fashion. 

11 And made no sign ? That was cruel," 
says Kennedy, with some reproach in his 
tone. He is looking with ill-suppressed 
admiration upon her fair uplifted face. "Now 
that I have found you, what dance will you 
give me ?" 
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"Any one I have," she says, sweetly. 

" The tenth ? The dance after next — after 
this, I mean ?" 

Branscombe, who is standing beside her, 
here turns his head to look steadfastly at her. 
His blue eyes are almost black, his lips com- 
pressed, his face is very pale. Not an hour 
ago she had promised him this tenth dance. 
He had asked it of her in haste, even as he 
went by her with another partner, and she 
had smiled consent. Will she forget it ? 

" With pleasure," she says, softly, gaily, her 
usual lovely smile upon her lips. She is 
apparently utterly unconscious of any one 
except her old-new friend. Kennedy puts 
her name down upon his card. 

At this Dorian makes one step forward, as 
though to protest against something — some 
iniquity done ; but a sudden thought striking 
him, he draws back; and, bringing his teeth 
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upon his under lip with some force, turns 
abruptly away. When next he looks in her 
direction, he finds both Georgie and her 
partner have disappeared. 

The night wanes. Already the "keen 
stars that falter never " are dropping, one by 
one, to slumber, perfect and serene. Diana, 
tired of her ceaseless watch, is paling, fading, 
dying imperceptibly, as though feeling herself 
soon to be conquered by the sturdy morn. 

Dorian, who has held himself carefully 
aloof from Miss Broughton ever since that 
last scene, when she had shown herself so 
unmindful of him and his just claim to the 
dance then on the cards, now going up to 
her, says coldly : 

" I think the next is our dance, Miss 
Broughton." 

Georgie, who is laughing gaily with Mr. 
Kennedy, turns her face to his — some sur- 
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prise mixed with the sweetness of her regard. 
Never before has he addressed her in such a 
tone. 

" Is it ?" she says, gently. " I had forgotten ; 
but, of course, my card will tell." 

"One often forgets, and one's card doesn't 
always tell," replies he, with a smile, tinctured 
with bitterness. 

She opens her eyes, and stares at him 
blankly. There is some balm in Gilead, he 
tells himself, as he sees she is totally unaware 
of his meaning. Perhaps, after all, she did 
forget about that tenth dance, and did not 
purposely fling him over for the man now 
beside her, who is grinning at her in a 
supremely idiotic fashion. How he hates a 
fellow who simpers straight through every- 
thing, and looks always as if the world and he 
were eternally at peace. 

She flushes softly — a gentle, delicate flus 
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born of distress. Coldness from even am 
ordinary friend striking like ice upon her 
heart. She looks at her card confusedly. 

" Yes, the next is ours," she says, without 
raising her eyes ; and then the band begins 
again ; and Dorian feels her hand upon his 
arm ; and Kennedy bows disconsolately and 
disappears amid the crowd. 

" Do you particularly want to dance this/* 
asks Dorian, with an effort. 

" No ; not much." 

"Will you come out into the gardens 
instead ? I want — I must speak to you." 

%< You may speak to me here, or in the 
garden, or anywhere," says Georgie, rather 
frightened by the vehemence of his tone. 

She lets him lead her down the stone steps 
that lead to the shrubberies outside, and from 
thence to the gardens. The night is stilL 
The waning moonlight clear as day. All 
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things seem calm and full of rest — that 
deepest rest that comes before the awaken- 
ing. 

" Who is your new friend ?" asks he, 
abruptly, when silence any longer has become 
impossible. 

"Mr. Kennedy. He is not exactly a friend. 
I met him one night before in all my life, and 
he was very kind to me ." 

" One night !" repeats Dorian, ignoring the 
fact that she yet has something more to say. 
"One night! What an impression" — un- 
kindly — "he must have made on that memor- 
able occasion to account for the very warm 
reception accorded to him this evening/' 

She turns her head away from 'him, but 
makes no reply. 

"Why did you promise me that dance if 
you didn't mean giving it ?" he goes on, with 
something in his voice that resembles passion,. 
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mixed with pain. " I certainly believed you 
in earnest when you promised it to me." 

" You believed right ; I did mean it. Am 
I not giving it ?" says Georgie, bewildered, 
her eyes gleaming, large and troubled, in the 
white light that illumines the sleeping world. 
"It is your fault that we are not dancing now. 
I, for my part, would much rather be inside, 
with the music, than out here with you, when 
you talk so unkindly." 

" I have no doubt you would rather be any- 
where than with me," says Dorian, hastily ; 
" and, of course, this new friend is intensely 
interesting. 

"At least, he is not rude," says Miss 
Broughton, calmly, plucking a pale green 
branch from a lauristinus near her. 

" I am perfectly convinced he is one of the 
few faultless people upon earth," says Brans- 
combe, now in a white heat of fury. " I 
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shouldn't dream of aspiring to his level. But 
yet I think you needn't have given him the 
dance you promised me." 

" I didn't," says Miss Broughton, indig- 
nantly, in all good faith. 

" You mean to tell me you hadn't given me 
the tenth dance half an hour before ?" 

" The tenth ! You might as well speak 
about the hundred and tenth ! If it wasn't 
on my card how could I remember it ?" 

" But it was on your card ; I wrote it down 
myself." 

" I am sure you are making a mistake," 
says Miss Broughton, mildly ; though, in her 
present frame of mind, I think she would 
have dearly liked to tell him he is lying. 

" Then show me your card. If I have 
blundered in this matter I shall go on my 
knees to beg your pardon." 

" I don't want you on your knees," pettishly. 
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"I detest a man on his knees, he always looks so 
silly. As for my card " — grandly — "here it is." 

Dorian, taking it, opens it, and running his 
eyes down the small columns, stops short at 
number ten. There, sure enough, is " D. B." 
in very large capitals indeed. 

" You see," he says, feeling himself, as he 
says it, slightly ungenerous. 

" I am very sorry," says Miss Broughton, 
standing far away from him, and with a little 
quiver in her tone. " I have behaved badly, 
I now see. But I did not mean it." She has 
grown very pale ; and her eyes are dilating ; 
her rounded arms, soft and fair, and lovable 
as a little child's, are gleaming snow-white 
against the back ground of shining laurel 
leaves that are glittering behind her in the 
moonlight. Her voice is quiet, but her eyes 
are full of angry tears ; and her small gloved 
hands clasp and unclasp each other nervously. 
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" You have proved me in the wrong," she 
goes on, with a very poor attempt at coolness, 
"and, of course, justice is on your side. And 
you are quite right to say anything that is 
unkind to me ; and — and I hate people who 
are always in the right." 

With this she turns, and, regardless of him, 
walks hurriedly, and plainly full of childish 
rage, back to the house. 

Dorian, stricken with remorse, follows her. 

" Georgie ! forgive me ! I didn't mean it ; 
I swear I didn't," he says, calling her by her 
Christian name for the first time, and quite 
unconsciously. " Don't leave me like this ; 
or, at least, let me call to-morrow and explain/' 

" I don't want to see you to-morrow or any 
other day," declares Miss Broughton, with 
cruel emphasis, not even turning her head to 
him as she speaks. 

" But you shall see me to-morrow," exclaims 
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he, seizing her hand, as she reaches the con- 
servatory door, to detain her. " You will be 
here ; I shall come to see you. I entreat, I 
implore you not to deny yourself to me." 
Raising her hand, he presses it with pas- 
sionate fervour to his lips. 

Georgie, detaching her hand from his grasp, 
moves away from him. 

"'Must is for the queen, and shall is for the 
king/" quotes she, with a small pout, "and 
to-morrow — catch me if you can !" 

She frowns slightly; and, with a sudden 
movement, getting behind a large flowering 
shrub, disappears from his gaze for the night 
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CHAPTER X. 

But sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
Is first and passionate love : it stands alone. 

Byron. 

Next day is born, lives, grows, deepens ; and, 
as the first cold breath of even declares itself, 
Dorian rides down the avenue that leads to 
Gowran. 

Miss Peyton is not at home (he has asked 
first for her, as in duty bound), and Miss 
Broughton is in the grounds somewhere. 
This is vague. The man offers warmly to 
discover her, and bring her back to the house 
to receive Mr. Branscombe; but this Mr. 
Branscombe will not permit Having learned 
the direction in which she is gone, he follows 
it, and glides into a region wherein only 
fairies should have right to dwell. 
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A tangled mass of grass, and blackberry, 
and fern ; a dying sunlight, deep and tender ; 
soft beds of tawny moss. Myriad bluebells 
are alive, and spreading themselves, far and 
wide, in one rich carpeting (whose colour 
puts to shame the pale-blue of the heavenly 
vault above), make one harmonius blending 
with their green straight leaves. 

Far as the eye can reach they spread ; and, 
as the light and wanton wind stoops to caress 
them, shake their tiny bells with a coquettish 
grace ; and fling forth perfume to him with 
a lavish will. 

The solemn trees, that "seem to hold 
mystical converse with each other," look 
down upon the tranquil scene that, season 
after season, changes, fades away, and dies, 
only to return again, fairer and fresher than 
of yore. The fir-trees tower upwards, and 
gleam green -black against the sky. Upon 
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some topmost boughs the birds are chanting 
a paean of their own; while through this 
"wilderness of sweets" — far down between 
its deep banks (that are rich with trailing 
ivy and drooping bracken) — runs a stream — 
a slow delicious lazy stream — that glides, 
now over its moss-grown stones, and anon 
flashes through some narrow ravine dark 
and profound. As it runs it babbles fond 
love songs to the pixies that, perchance, 
are peeping out at it, through their yellow 
tresses, from shady curves and sun-kissed 
corners. 

It is one of May's divinest efforts. A day 
to make one glad, and feel that it is well to 
be alive. Yet Branscombe, walking through 
this fairy glen, though conscious of its beauty, 
is conscious, too, that in his heart he knows 
a want not to be satisfied until Fate shall 
again bring him face to face with the . girl 
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with whom he had parted so unamicably the 
night before. 

Had she really meant him not to call to- 
day ? Will she receive him coldly ? Is it 
even possible to find her in such an absurd 
place as this, where positively everything 
seems mixed up together, in such a Jiopeless 
fashion, that one can't see farther than one's 
nose ! Perhaps, after all, she is not here, has 
returned to the house, and is now . 

Suddenly, across the bluebells, there 
comes to him a fresh sweet voice, that 
thrills him to his very heart. It is hers; 
and there, in the distance, he can see her, 
just where the sunlight falls athwart the 
swaying ferns. 

She is sitting down, and is leaning forward, 
having taken her knees well into her embrace. 
Her broad hat is tilted backwards, so that the 
sunny straggling hair upon her forehead can 
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be plainly seen. Her gown is snow-white 
with just a touch of black at the throat and 
wrists ; a pretty frill of soft babyish lace 
caresses her throat. 

Clear and happy, as though it were a free 
bird's, her voice rises on the wind and 
reaches Branscombe, and moves him as no 
other voice ever had — or will ever again 
have — power to move him. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion flower at the gate ; 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate. 

The kind wind brings the tender passion- 
ate love-song to him, and repeats it in his ear 
as it hurries onwards : " My dove, my sweet." 
How exactly the words suit her; he says 
them over and over again to himself, almost 
losing the rest of the music which she is still 
breathing forth to the evening air. 

" My life ! my fate !" Is she his life — his 
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fate ? The idea makes him tremble. Has 
he set his whole heart upon a woman, who, 
perhaps, can never give him hers in return ? 
The depth, the intensity of the passion with 
which he repeats the words of her song as- 
tonishes and perplexes him vaguely. Is she, 
indeed, his fate ? 

He is quite close to her now ; and she, turn- 
ing round to him her lovely flower-like face, 
starts perceptibly ; and, springing to her feet, 
confronts him with a little frown, and a sud- 
den deepening of colour that spreads from 
chin to brow. 

At this moment he knows the whole truth. 
Never has she appeared so desirable in his 
eyes. Life with her means happiness more 
than falls to the lot of most ; life without her 
an interminable blank. 

Love lights upon the heart, and straight we feel 
More worlds of wealth gleam in an upturned eye 
Than in the rich heart or the miser sea. 
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" I thought I told you not to come," says 
Miss Broughton, still frowning. 

" I am sure you did not," contradicts he, 
eagerly ; " you said, rather unkindly, I must 
confess — but still you said it — 'Catch me, if 
you can.' That was a command. I have 
obeyed it. And I have caught you." 

" You knew I was not speaking literally," 
says Miss Broughton, with some wrath. "The 
idea of your supposing I really meant you to 
catch me ! You couldn't have thought it." 

"Well, what was I to think? You certainly 
said it. So I came. I believed " — humbly — 
"it was the best thing to do." 

"Yes; and you found me sitting — as — I 
was, and singing at the top of my voice. 
How I dislike people " — says Miss Broughton, 
with fine disgust — "who steal upon other 
people unawares !" 

" I didn't steal ; I regularly trampled " — pro- 
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tests Branscombe, justly indignant — "right 
over the moss and ferns, and the other things, 
as hard as ever I could. If bluebells won't 
crackle like dead leaves it isn't my fault, is it ? 
/ hadn't the ordering of them !" 

" Oh, yes, it is, every bit your fault," persists 
she, wilfully, biting, with enchanting grace, 
largely tinctured with viciousness, the blade 
of grass she is holding. 

Silence, of the most eloquent, that lasts for 
a full minute, even until the unoffending grass 
is utterly consumed. 

" Perhaps you would rather I went away," 
says Mr. Branscombe, stiffly, seeing she will 
not speak. He is staring at her, and is ap- 
parently hopelessly affronted. 

"Well, perhaps I would," returns she, coolly, 
without condescending to look at him. 

" Good-by," icily. 

" Good-by," in precisely the same tone 
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and without changing her position half an 
inch. 

Branscombe turns away with a precipitancy 
that plainly betokens hot haste to be gone. 
He walks quickly in the home direction, 
and gets as far as the curve in the glen with- 
out once looking back. So far the hot haste 
lasts, and is highly successful ; then it grows 
cooler; the first deadly heat dies away, and 
as it goes, his steps grow slower and still 
slower. A severe struggle with pride ensues, 
in which pride goes to the wall, and then he 
comes to a standstill. 

Though honestly disgusted with his own 
want of firmness, he turns and gazes fixedjy at 
the small white-gowned figure standing just as 
he had left her, amongst the purple bells. 

Yet not exactly as he had left her : her 
lips are twitching now, her lids have fallen 
over her eyes* Even as he watches, the soft 
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lips part, and a smile comes to them. An 
open, irrepressible smile, that deepens pre- 
sently into a gay mischievous laugh, that 
rings sweetly, musically upon the air. 

It is too much. In a moment he is beside 
her again, and is gazing down on her with 
angry eyes. 

" Something is amusing you," he says. "Is 
it me?" 

"Yes," says the spoiled beauty, moving 
back from him, and lifting her lids from her 
laughing eyes to cast upon him a defiant 
glance. 

" I dare say I do amuse you," exclaims he, 
wrathfully, goaded to deeper anger by the 
mockery of her regard. "I have no doubt 
you can find enjoyment in the situation, but I 
cannot! I dare say" — passionately — "you 
think it capital fun to make me fall in love 
with you — to play with my heart until you 
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can bind me hand and foot as your slave — 
only to fling me aside; and laugh at my 
absurd infatuation when the game has grown 
old and flavourless." 

He has taken her hand whether she will 
or not, and, I think, at this point, almost un- 
consciously, he gives her a gentle, but very 
decided, little shake. 

" But there is a limit to all things," he goes 
on, vehemently, "and here, now, at this 
moment, you shall give me a plain answer to 
a plain question I am going to ask you." 

He has grown very pale, and his nostrils 
are slightly dilated. She has grown very pale, 
too, and is shrinking from him. Her lips are 
white and trembling ; her beautiful eyes are 
large and full of an undefined fear. Thepassion 
of his tone has carried her away with it, and 
has subdued within her all desire for mockery 
or mirth. Her whole face has changed its 
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expression, and has become sad and appealing. 
This sudden touch of fear and entreaty makes 
her so sweet that Dorian's anger melts before 
it, and the great love — of which it was part — 
again takes the upper hand. 

Impulsively he takes her in his arms, and 
draws her close to him, as though he would 
willingly shield her from all evil, and chase 
the unspoken fear from her eyes. 

" Don't look at me like that," he says, 
earnestly. " I deserve it, I know. I should 
not have spoken to you as I have done, but I 
could not help it. You made me so miser- 
able — do you know how miserable ? — that 
I forgot myself. Darling, don't turn from 
me; speak to me; forgive me!" 

This sudden change fr6m vehement re- 
proach to as vehement tenderness, frightens 
Georgie just a little more than the anger 
of a moment since. Laying her hand upon 
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his chest, she draws back from him ; and he, 
seeing she really wishes to get away from 
him, instantly releases her. 

As if fascinated, however, she never 
removes her gaze from his, although large 
tears have risen, and are shining, in her 
eyes. 

" You don't hate me ? I won't believe 
that," says Branscombe, wretchedly. " Say 
you will try to love me, and that you will 
surely marry me." 

At this — feeling rather lost, and not know- 
ing what else to do — Georgie covers her face 
with her hands, and bursts out crying. 

It is now Branscombe's turn to be 
frightened, and he does his part to per- 
fection. He is thoroughly, and desperately, 
frightened. 

" I won't say another word," he says, 
hastily; " I won't, indeed. My dearest, what 
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have I said that you should be so distressed ? 
I only asked you to marry me." 

" Well, I'm sure I don't know what more 
you could have said," sobs she, still dissolved 
in tears, and in a tone full of injury. 

" But there wasn't any harm in that," pro- 
tests he, taking one of her hands from her 
face, and pressing it softly to his lips. " It is 
a sort of thing" (expansively) "one does 
every day." 

" Do you do it every day ?" 

"No; I never did it before. And" (very 
gently) "you will answer me, won't you ?" 

No answer, however, is vouchsafed. 

" Georgie, say you will marry me." 

But Georgie either can't or won't say it; 
and Dorian's heart dies within him. 

" Am I to understand, by your silence, that 
you fear to pain me ?" he says, at length, in a 
low voice. "Is it impossible to you to love 
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me ? Well, do not speak. I can see by your 
face that the hope I have been cherishing for 
so many weeks has been a vain one. Forgive 
me for troubling you ; and believe I shall 
never forget how tenderly you shrank from 
telling me you could never return my love." 

Again he presses her hand to his lips ; 
and she, turning her face slowly to his, looks 
up at him. Her late tears were but a sum- 
mer shower, and have faded away, leaving no 
traces as they passed. 

" But I didn't mean one word of all that/* 
she says, naively, letting her long lashes fall 
once more over her eyes. 

" Then what did you mean ?" demands he, 
with some pardonable impatience. "Quite 
the contrary, all through ?" 

" N — ot quite," with hesitation. 

"At least, that some day you will be my 
wife?" 
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"N — ot altogether. " 

"Well, you can't be half my wife," says Mr. 
Branscombe, promptly. " Darling, darling* 
put me out of my misery, and say what I 
want you to say." 

" Well, then, yes." She gives the promise 
softly, shyly, but without the faintest touch of 
any deeper, tenderer emotion. Had Dorian 
been one degree less in love with her, he 
could have hardly failed to notice this fact 
As it is, he is radiant — in a very seventh 
heaven of content. 

" But you must promise me faithfully never 
to be unkind to me again," says Georgie, im- 
pressively, laying a finger on his lips. 

" Unkind ?" 

" Yes ; dreadfully unkind : just think of 
all the terrible things you said, and the way 
you said them. Your eyes were as big as 
half-crowns, and you looked exactly as if you 
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would like to eat me. Do you know, you 
reminded me of aunt Elizabeth !" 

"Oh! Georgie," says Branscombe, reproach- 
fully. He has grown rather intimate with 
aunt Elizabeth and her iniquities by this 
time, and fully understands that, to be com- 
pared with her, hardly tends to raise him in 
his beloved's estimation. 

There is silence between them after this, 
that lasts for a full minute — a long time for 
lovers freshly made. 

"What are you thinking of?" asks Dorian, 
presently, bending to look tenderly into her 
downcast eyes. Perhaps he is hoping eagerly 
that she has been wasting a thought upon 
him. 

u I shall never have to teach those horrid 
lessons again," she says, with a quick sigh of 
relief. 

If he is disappointed, he carefully conceals 
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it. He laughs, and lifting her exquisite face, 
kisses her very gently. 

"Never," he says, emphatically. "When 
you go home tell Mr. Redmond all about it ; 
and to-morrow Clarissa will go down to the 
vicarage and bring you up to Gowran, where 
you must stay until we are married." 

" I shall like that," says Georgie, with a 
sweet smile. " But Mr. Branscombe ." 

"Who on earth is Mr. Branscombe?" 
asks Dorian. " Don't you know my name 
yet?" 

" I do. I think it is almost the prettiest 
name I ever heard — Dorian." 

"Darling! I never thought it a nice name 
before ; but now that you have called me by 
it, I can feel its beauty. But I dare say, if I 
had been christened Jehoshaphat, I should, 
under these circumstances, think just the 
same. Well, you were going to say ?" 
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" Perhaps Clarissa will not care to have me 
for so long." 

" So long ! How long ? By-the-by, 
perhaps she wouldn't ; so I suppose we 
had better be married as soon as ever we 
can." 

" I haven't got any clothes," says Miss 
Broughton ; at which they both laugh gaily, 
as though it was the merriest jest in the 
world. 

"You terrify me," says Branscombe. " Let 
me beg you will rectify such a mistake as soon 
as possible." 

"We have been here a long time," says 
Georgie, suddenly, glancing at the sun, that 
is almost sinking out of sight behind the 
solemn firs. 

" It hasn't been ten minutes," says Mr. 
Branscombe, conviction making his tone 
brilliant. 

VOL. II. o 
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" Oh ! but, nonsense !" says Georgie. " I 
am sure it must be quite two hours since 
you came." 

As it has been barely one, this is rather 
difficult to endure with equanimity. 

" How long you have found it," he says, 
with some regret He is honestly pained, 
and his eyes grow darker. Looking at him, 
she sees what she has done ; and though 
ignorant of the very meaning of the word 
"love," knows that she has hurt him more 
than he cares to confess. 

"I have been happy — quite happy," she 
9(hys, sweetly, colouring warmly as she says 
it. "You must not think I have found the 
time you have been with me dull or 
dreary. Only — I am afraid Clarissa will 
miss me." 

" I should think any one would miss you," 
says Dorian, impulsively. He smiles at her 
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as he speaks ; but there is a curious mingling 
of sadness, and longing, and uncertainty in 
his face. Laying one arm round her, with 
his other hand he draws her head down on 
his breast 

" At least, before we go, you will kiss me 
once," he says, entreatingly. All the gaiety 
— the gladness — has gone from his voice ; 
only the deep and lasting love remains. He 
says this, too, hesitatingly, as though half 
afraid to demand so great a boon. 

" Yes ; I think I should like to kiss you," 
says Georgie, kindly ; and then she raises 
herself from his embrace, and standing on 
tiptoe, places both hands upon his shoulders, 
and with the utmost calmness lays her lips 
on his. 

"Do you know" — she says, a moment 
later, in no wise disconcerted because of 
the warmth of the caress he has given her 
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in exchange for hers — "do you know, I 
never remember kissing any one in all my 
life before, except poor papa, and Clarissa, 
and you." 

Even at this avowal she does not blush. 
Were he her brother, or an aged nurse, she 
could scarcely think less about the favour she 
has just conferred upon the man who is 
standing silently regarding her, puzzled and 
disappointed truly, but earnestly registering 
a vow that, sooner or later, if faithful love can 
accomplish it, he will make her all his own, in 
heart and soul. 

Not that he has ever yet gone so deeply 
into the matter as to tell himself the love is 
all on his own side. Instinctively he shrinks 
from such inward confession. It is only when 
he has parted from her, and is riding quietly 
homewards through the wistful gloaming, 
that he remembers, with a pang, how, of 
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all the thousand and one things asked and 
answered, one alone has been forgotten. He 
has never desired of her whether she loves 
him. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Love set me up on high : when I grew vain 

Of that, my height, love brought me down again. 

^F ^F ^F ^^ ^re* 

The heart of love is with a thousand woes 
Pierced, which secure indifference never knows. 
* * * * * 

The rose aye wears the silent thorn at heart 

And never yet might pain for love depart. — Trench. 

When Mrs. Redmond, next morning, is made 
aware of Georgie's engagement to Dorian 
Branscombe, her curiosity and excitement 
know no bounds. For once she is literally 
struck dumb with amazement. That Dorian, 
who is heir to an earldom, should have fixed 
his affections upon her governess, seems to 
Mrs. Redmond like a gay continuation of the 
"Arabian Nights" entertainments. When she 
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recovers her breath, after the first great 
shock to her nervous system, she lays down 
the inevitable sock she is mending, and says, 
as follows : — 

" My dear Georgie, are you quite sure he 
meant it! Young men, now-a-days, say so 
many things without exactly knowing why 
— more especially after a dance, as I have 
been told." 

" I am quite sure," says Georgie, flushing 
hotly. She has sufficient self-love to render 
this doubt very unpalatable. 

Something that is not altogether remote 
from envy creeps into Mrs. Redmond's heart. 
Being a mother, she can hardly help contrast- 
ing her Cissy's future with the brilliant one 
carved out for her governess. Presently, 
however, being a thoroughly good soul, she 
conquers these unworthy thoughts, and when 
next she speaks, her tone is full of heartiness 
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and honest congratulation. Indeed, she is 
sincerely pleased. The fact that the future 
Lady Sartoris is at present an inmate of her 
house is a thought full of joy to her. 

" You are a very happy and a very fortu- 
nate girl/' she says, gravely. 

" Indeed, yes, I think so," returns Georgie* 
in a low tone, but with perfect calmness. 
There is none of the blushing happiness about 
her that should of right belong to a young girl 
betrothed freshly to the lover of her heart 

" Of course you do," says Mrs. Redmond, 
missing something in her voice, though she 
hardly knows what. "And what we are to 
do without you, I can't conceive. No one to 
sing to us in the evening, and we have got so 
accustomed to that" 

" I can still come and sing to you some- 
times," says Georgie, with tears in her eyes 
and voice. 
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"Ah! yes — sometimes. That is just the 
bad part of it; when one has known an 
'always/ one does not take kindly to a ' some- 
times/ And now, here come all my governess 
troubles back upon my shoulders once more. 
Don't think me selfish, my dear, to think of 
that just now in the very morning of your new 
happiness, but really I can't help it I have 
been so content with you, it never occurred to 
me others might want you too." 

" I will ask Clarissa to get you some 
one else nicer than me," says Georgie, sooth- 
ingly. 

" Will you ? Yes, do, my dear, she will do 
anything for you. And, Georgina" — from 
the beginning she has called her thus — no- 
thing on earth would induce Mrs. Redmond 
to call her anything more frivolous — " tell her 
I should prefer somebody old and ugly, if at 
all bearable, because then she may stay with 
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me. Dear, dear, how Cissy will miss you ! 
And what will the Vicar say ?" 

And so on. She spends greater part of the 
morning rambling on in this style ; and then 
towards the evening despatches Georgie to 
Gowran to tell Clarissa, too, the great news. 

But Clarissa knows all about it before her 
coming. And meets her in the hall, and 
kisses her then and there ; and tells her she is 
so glad, and it is the very sweetest thing that 
could possibly have happened. 

" He came down this morning very early 
and told me all about it," she says, looking 
as pleased as though it is her own happiness 
and not another's she is discussing. 

" Now, what a pity," says Georgie; " and I 
did so want to tell you myself, after the dis- 
graceful way in which you tried to wed me to 
Mr. Hastings." 

" He could not sleep ; he confessed that to 
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me. And you had forbidden him to go to the 
vicarage to see you to-day. What else then 
could he do but come over and put in a 
good time here. And he did. We had quite a 
splendid time," says Miss Peyton, laughing ; 
" I really don't know which of us was the 
most delighted about it. We both kept on 
saying pretty things about you all the time. 
More than you deserved, I think." 

" Now, don't spoil it," says Georgie ; " I am 
certain I deserved it all, and more. Well, if 
he didn't sleep I did, and dreamed, and 
dreamed, and dreamed all sorts of lovely 
things until the day broke ! Oh, Clarissa " — 
throwing out her arms with a sudden swift 
gesture of passionate relief — " I am free ! Am 
I not lucky, fortunate, to have deliverance 
sent so soon ? " 

" Lucky, fortunate ;" where has the word 
" happy" gone that she has forgotten to use 
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it ? Clarissa makes no reply. Something in 
the girl's manner checks her. She is stand- 
ing there before her, gay, exultant, with all a 
child's pleasure in some new possession ; " her 
eyes as stars of twilight fair," flashing warmly, 
her whole manner intense and glad ; but there 
are no blushes, no shy, half suppressed smiles, 
there is no word of love ; Dorian's name has 
not once been mentioned, except as a second- 
ary part of her story, and then with the 
extremest unconcern. 

Yet there is nothing in her manner that 
can jar upon ones finer feelings ; there is no 
undue exultation at the coming great change 
in her position ; no visible triumph at the 
fresh future opening before her, it is only that, 
in place of the romantic tenderness that should 
accompany such a revelation as she has been 
making, there has been nothing but a wild 
passionate thankfulness for freedom gained. 
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"When are you coming to stay with me 
altogether — I mean until the marriage ?" asks 
Clarissa, presently. 

" I cannot leave Mrs. Redmond like that/* 
says Georgie, who is always delightfully in- 
definite. " She will be in a regular mess now, 
until she gets somebody to take my place. I 
can't leave her yet ! " 

" Dorian will not like that." 

" He must try to like it Mrs. Redmond 
has been vely good to me, I couldn't bear to 
make her uncomfortable. I shall stay with 
her until she gets somebody else. I don't 
think, when I explain it to him, that Dorian 
will mind my doing this." 

" He will think it very sweet of you," says 
Clarissa, " considering how you detest teaching 
— and that" 

While they are at tea Dorian drops in, and, 
seeing the little yellow haired fairy sitting in 
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the huge lounging chair, looks so openly glad 
and contended, that Clarissa laughs mischiev- 
ously. 

" Poor Benedick," she says, mockingly, " so 
it has come to this, that you know no life but 
in your Beatrice's presence !" 

"Well, that's hardly fair, I think," says 
Branscombe, " you, at least, should not be the 
one to say it, as you are in a position to 
declare I was alive and hearty at half- 
past twelve this morning." 

" Why, so you were," says Clarissa, " terribly 
alive — but only on one subject. By-the-by, has 
any one seen papa lately ? He had some new 
books from town to-day — some painfully old 
books, I mean — and has not been found since. 
I am certain he will be discovered some day 
buried beneath ancient tomes; perhaps, indeed, 

it will be this day. Will you two forgive me 
if I go to see if it is yet time to dig him out ?" 
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They forgive her; and presently find them- 
selves alone. 

45- * # # # 

"Is it all true, I wonder ?" says Dorian, 
after a little pause. He is holding her hand, 
and is looking down at her with a fond sweet 
smile that betrays the deep love of his heart. 

" Quite true ; at least, I hope so," with an 
answering smile. Then — " I am so glad you 
are going to marry me/' she says, without the 
faintest idea of shyness ; " more glad than 
I can tell you. Ever since — since I was left 
alone, I have had no one belonging to me, 
that is, no one quite my own ; and now I have 
you. You will always be fonder of me than 
of anybody else in the world, won't you ?" 

She seems really anxious as she asks this. 

" My darling, of course, I shall. How 
could you ask me such a question ? And 
you, Georgie, do you love me ?" 
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" Love you ? Yes, I suppose so ; I don't 
know," with decided hesitation. " I am cer- 
tain I like you very, very much. I am quite 
happy when with you, and you don't bore me 
a bit. Is that it ?" 

This definition of what love may be, hardly 
comes up to the mark in Mr. Branscombe's 
estimation. 

She has risen, and is now looking up at 
him inquiringly, with eyes earnest, and beau- 
tiful, and deep, but so cold. They chill him 
in spite of his efforts to disbelieve in their 
fatal truthfulness. 

" Hardly, I think," he says, with an attempt 
at gaiety. " Something else is wanting, surely. 
Georgie, when I asked you to marry me yes- 
terday, and when you gave the promise that 
has made me so unutterably happy ever since, 
what was it you thought of ?" 

" Well, 111 tell you," says Miss Broughton, 
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cheerfully. "First, I said to myself — 'Now 
I shall never again have to teach Murray's 
Grammar.' " 

"Was that your first thought ?" He is 
both surprised and pained. 

" Yes, my very first You look as if you 
didn't believe me/' says Miss Broughton, 
with a little laugh. "But if you had gone 
through as many moods and tenses as I have 
during the past week, you would quite under- 
stand. Well, then I thought how good it 
would be to have nothing to do but amuse 
myself all day long. And then, I looked at 
you, and felt so glad you had no crooked 
eyes, or red hair, or any thing that way. 
And then, above all things, I felt how sweet 
it was to know I had found somebody who 
would have to look after me, and take care 
of me, so that I need never trouble about 
myself any more." 

VOL. 11. R 
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" Did you never once think of me ?" asks 
he, in a curious tone. 

" Of you ! Oh, no ! You are quite happy," 
says Georgie, with a sigh. "You have nothing 
to trouble you." 

" Nothing ! Of course not" Going up to 
her, he takes her dear little face between 
both his hands, and looks long and earnestly 
into her clear unconscious eyes. How gladly 
would he have seen them droop and soften 
beneath his gaze. " Now let me tell you 
how I feel towards you," he says, smoothing 
her soft hair back from her forehead. 

i( I don't think I am a bit pretty with my 
hair pushed back," she says, moving away 
from the caressing hand, and, with a touch, 
restoring her "amber locks" to their original 
position. She smiles as she says this — 
indeed, ill-temper, in any form, does not 
belong to her — and, when her hair is once 
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more restored to order, she again slips her 
fingers into his confidingly, and glances up 
at him. " Now tell me all about it," she 
says. 

" What am I to tell you ? — that, when I 
am away from you, I am restless, miserable ; 
when with you, more than satisfied. I know 
that I could sit Tor hours contentedly with 
this little hand in mine" (raising it to his 
lips), "and I also know that if fate so willed 
it, I should gladly follow you through the 
length and breadth of the land. If you were 
to die, or— or forsake me, it would break 
my heart And all this is because I love 
you." 

" Is it ?" — in a very low tone. " Does all 
that mean being in love ? Then" — in a still 
lower tone — " I know I am not one bit in love 
with you." 

44 Then why are you marrying me ?" de- 

r 2 
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mands he, a little roughly, stung to pained 
anger by her words. 

" Because I promised papa, when — when 
he was leaving me, that I would marry the 
very first rich man that asked me," replies 
she, again lifting her serious eyes to his. " i 
thought it would make him happier. And it 
did. I am keeping my promise now," with a 
sigh that may mean regret for her dead— or, 
indeed, anything. 

"Are you not afraid to go too far ?" de- 
mands he, very pale, moving back from her, 
and regarding her with moody eyes. " Do 
you quite know what you are saying ? — what 
you are compelling me, against my will, to 
understand ?" 

She is plainly not listening to him. She 
is lost in a mournful reverie ; and, leaning back 
in her chair, is staring at her little white fin- 
gers in an absent fashion; and is twisting 
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round and round upon her third finger an old 
worn-out gold ring. Poor little ring, so full 
of sweet and moving memories. 

"It was very fortunate, ,, she says, sud- 
denly, with a smile, and without looking up 
at him, being still engrossed in her occupation 
of twisting the ring round her slender finger. 
"It was more than fortunate that the first rich 
man should be you." 

" Much more," he says, in an indescribable 
tone. Then, with an effort, "Would you have 
thrown me over had I been poor ?" 

" I shouldn't have consented to marry 
you, I think," says Miss Broughton, quite 
calmly. 

"As I said before, to be candid is your 

forte" exclaims he, with extreme bitterness. 

" I wonder even if you loved a man to 

distraction (I am not talking of myself, you 

know — that is quite evident, is it not ?) would 
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you reject him if he was not sufficiently — 
ban parti P" 

" I don't think I could love any one to dis- 
traction," replies she, quite simply. It seems 
the very easiest answer to this question. 

11 1 believe you speak the very honest truth 
when you say that," says Dorian, drawing 
his breath quickly. "You are indeed terribly 
honest. You don't even shrink from telling 
the man you have elected to marry that he is 
no more to you than any other man might 
be who was equally possessed of filthy — if 
desirable — lucre !" 

He turns from her, and going to the 
window stares out blindly upon the dying 
daylight, and the gardens stretched beneath, 
where dying flowers seem breathing of, and 
suggesting, higher thoughts. 

He is unutterably wretched. All through 
his short courtship he had entertained doubts 
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of her affection ; but now, to have her so 
openly, so carelessly, declare her indifference, 
is almost more than he can bean " We forgive 
so long as we love." To Dorian, though his 
love is greater than that of most, forgiveness 
now seems difficult Yet, can he resign her ? 
She has so woven herself into his very heart 
strings—this cold cruel lovely child— that he 
cannot tear her out without a still further sur- 
render of himself to death. To live without 
her — to get through endless days and inter- 
minable nights without hope of seeing her, 
with no certain knowledge that the morrow 
will bring him sure tidings of her — seems im- 
possible. He sighs ; and then, even as he sighs, 
five slim cool little fingers steal within his. 

" I have made you angry," says the plaintive 
voice, full of contrition. A shapely yellow 
head pushes itself under one of his arms that 
is upraised, and a lovely sorrowful pleading 
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face looks up into his. How can any one be 
angry with a face like that ? 

" No, not angry/* he says. And indeed the 
anger has gone from his face — her very touch 
has banished it — and only a great and lasting 
sadness has replaced it. Perhaps, for the first 
time, at this moment, she grasps some faint 
idea of the intensity of his love for her. Her 
eyes fill with tears. 

44 1 think — it will be better for you — to — 
give me up," she says, in a downhearted way, 
lowering her lids over her tell-tale orbs, that 
are like the summer sea now that they shine 
through their unwonted moisture. 

Tears are trembling in her blue eyes 
Like drops that linger on the violet 

and Dorian, with a sudden passionate move- 
ment, takes her in his arms and presses her 
head down upon his breast. 

" Do you suppose I can give you up now," 
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he says, vehemently ; " when I have set my 
whole heart upon you ? It is too late to 
suggest such a course. That you do not love 
me is my misfortune, not your fault. Surely 
it is misery enough to know that — to feel that 
I am nothing to you— without telling me that 
you wish so soon to be released from your 
promise." 

" I don't wish it," she says, earnestly, shak- 
ing her head. " No — indeed ! It was only 
for your sake I spoke. Perhaps, by-and-by, 
you will regret having married some one who 
does not love you altogether. Because I 
know / could not sit contentedly for hours 
with my hand in any one's. And there are a 
great many things I would not do for you. 

And if you were to die ." 

" There, that will do," he says, with sudden 
passion. " Do you know how you hurt, I 
wonder ? Are you utterly heartless ?" 
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Her eyes darken as he speaks; and, releas : 
ing herself from his embrace — which, in truth, 
has somewhat slackened — she moves back 
from him. She is puzzled, frightened — her 
cheeks lose their soft colour and- — 

With that, the water in her eie 
Arose, that she ne might it stoppe ; 
And, as men sene the dew be droppe 
The leves and the floures eke, 
Right so upon her white cheke 
The wofull salt teres felle> 

" I don't want to hurt you," she says, with a 
sob ; " and I know I am not heartless." There 
is a faint tinge of indignation in her tone. 

11 Of course, you are not. It was a rather 
brutal thing my saying so. Darling, what- 
ever else may render me unhappy, I can at all 
events find comfort in the thought that you 
never loved any other man," 

" But I did," says Miss Broughton, still 
decidedly tearful ; " you must always remem- 
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ber that. There was one : and " — she is 
plainly in the mood for confessions — " I shall 
never love you or any one as I loved him !" 

11 What are you going to tell me now ?" 
says Dorian, desperately. He had believed 
his cup quite full, and only now discovers his 
mistake. Is there a still heavier amount of 
misery in store for him ? " Is the worst to be 
told me yet ?" he says, with the calmness of 
despair, being quite too far gone for vehemence 
of any description. " Why did you keep it 
from me until now ?" 

" I didn't keep anything," cries she ; " I 
told you long ago — at least, I ." 

11 What is the name ?" demands he, gloomily, 
fully expecting the hated word " Kennedy " 
to fall from her lips. " Better let me know 
it Nothing you can possibly say can make 
me feel more thoroughly stranded than I am." 

" I think you are taking it very unreasonably," 
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says Miss Broughton, with quivering lips. " If 
I cannot bring myself to love anybody as well 
as poor papa, I can't help it — and it isn't my 
fault — and you are very unkind to me — 
and ." 

" Good gracious ! what a fright all about 
nothing," says Mr. Branscombe, with a sigh 
of intense relief. " I don't mind your poor 
father, you know — I rather admire your faith- 
fulness there — but I thought — er — it doesn't 
in the least matter what I thought," hastily, 
"every one has silly fancies at times." He 
kisses her lids warmly, tenderly, until the 
heavy drops beneath press through, and run 
all down her charming childish face. " I am 
sure of this, at least," he says, hopefully, "that 
you like me better than any living man." 

"Well, I do, indeed," replies she, in a curious 
tone, that might be suggestive of surprise at 
her own discovery of this fact " But then, 
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how bad you are to me at times. Dear 
Dorian" — laying one hand, with a pathetic 
gesture on his cheek — " do not be cross to me 
again." 

" My sweetest — my best beloved," says Mr. 
Branscombe, instantly, drawing his breath a 
little quickly, and straining her to his heart. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The wisdom of this world is idiotism. — Decker. 

If thou desirest to be borne with, thou must bear also 
with others. — Kempis. 

It takes some time to produce another 
governess suited to the Redmonds' wants. 
At length, however, the desired treasure is 
procured, and forwarded, "with care," to the 
vicarage. 

On inspection, she proves to be a large 
gaunt, high-cheek-boned daughter of Cale- 
donia, with a broad accent, a broader foot, 
and uncomfortably red hair. She comes 
armed with testimonials of the most severely 
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complimentary description, and with a pro- 
nounced opinion that " salary is not so much 
an object as a comfortable home." 

Such a contrast to Georgie can scarcely be 
imagined. The Redmonds, in a body, are 
covered with despair, and go about the house, 
after her arrival, whispering in muffled tones 
and casting blanched and stricken glances at 
each other. Dire dismay reigns in their 
bosoms ; while the unconscious Scot unlocks 
her trunks, and .shakes out her gowns, and 
shows plainly, by her behaviour, that she has 
come to sit down before the citadel, and carry 
on a prolonged siege. 

To tea she descends with a solemn step 
and slow, that Amy designates as a "thud." 
But yet, at this first tea, she gains a victory. 
Arthur, the second boy, who has been wicked 
enough to get measles at school, and who is 
now at home to recruit himself, and be the 
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terror of his family, is at this time kept rather 
on short commons by his mother because of 
his late illness. This means bread-and-butter 
without jam ; a meaning the lively Arthur 
rather resents. Seeing which, the Caledo- 
nian, opening her lips almost for the first 
time, gives it as her opinion that jam, taken 
moderately, is wholesome. 

She goes even farther, and insinuates it 
may assist digestion, which so impresses 
Mrs. Redmond that Arthur forthwith finds 
himself at liberty to "tuck into" (his own 
expression) the raspberry jam without let 
or hindrance. 

This marvellous behaviour on the part of 
the bony Scot tells greatly in her favour, so 
far as the children go. They tell each other 
later on that she can't be altogether an un- 
pleasant sort, Master Arthur . being specially 
loud in her praise. He even goes so far 
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as to insinuate that Miss Broughton would 
never have said as much; but this base 
innuendo is sneered down by the faithful 
children, who have loved and lost her. 
Nevertheless, they accept their fate ; and, 
after a week or two, the new comer gains 
immense ground ; and is finally pronounced 
by her pupils to be (as she herself would 
probably express it) " no* that bad !" Thus, 
Miss McGregor becomes governess at 
the vicarage, vice Georgie Broughton pro- 
moted. 

To be married at once, without any un- 
necessary delay, is Dorian's desire ; and 
when, with some hesitation, he broaches the 
subject to Georgie, to his surprise and great 
content he finds her quite willing to agree 
to anything he may propose. She speaks no 
word of reluctance; appears quite satisfied 
with any arrangement he or Clarissa may 

vol. 11. s 
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think proper; makes no shrinking protest 
against the undue haste. She betrays no 
shyness, yet no unseemly desire for haste. 
It seems to her a matter of perfect indif- 
ference. She is going to be married, sooner 
or later, as the case may be. Then, why not 
the sooner ? 

This is, perhaps, the happiest time of her 
life. She roams all day amongst the flowers, 
and in the pleasure grounds — singing, laugh- 
ing, talking gaily to any one she may meet 
at Gowran, where, since Miss McGregors 
advent, she has been. When, at length, it is 
finally settled that the marriage is to take 
place next month, she seems rather pleased 
than otherwise ; and is openly delighted at the 
prospect held out to her by Dorian of so 
soon seeing, with her own eyes, all the foreign 
lands and romantic scenes her fancy has so 
often depicted. 
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Just now, even as the tiny clock inside the 
room is chiming four, Dorian is standing out- 
side the low French window of Miss Peyton's 
morning-room, and leaning half in, half out of 
it, is conversing with her, alone. Georgie, 
for the time being, is lost to sight — happy, 
somewhere, no doubt, in the warm sunshine 
she loves so well. 

"Clarissa," he is saying, in a somewhat 
halting fashion. He is colouring hotly, and 
is looking as uncomfortable as a man can 
look, which is saying a good deal. " Look 
here." 

An ignominious break-down. 

" I'm looking," says Clarissa, some- 
what unkindly; "and I don't see 
much." 

"Well, 'tis this, you know. You won't 
think it queer of me, will you ?" 

" I won't ; I promise that. Though I 

s 2 
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haven't the faintest idea whether I shall or 
not." 

"When she is getting her things — her 
trousseau — I want her to have every earthly 
thing she can possibly fancy," he says, at last, 
desperately. " Can't you manage that for 
me ? Do; and make any use you like of this." 

He flings a cheque-book into her lap 
through the open window as he speaks. 

" She shall have every thing she wants," 
says Clarissa ; " but I don't think" — taking up 
the book — " we shall require this." 

" Nevertheless keep it. You must want 
it; and don't mention me in the matter 
at all. And — look here again — what do 
you think she would like as a wedding pre- 
sent ?" 

Of course, he has given her long ago the 
orthodox engagement ring, the locket, the 
bracelet, and so forth. 
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"Why don't you ask her?" says Miss 
Peyton. 

" Because the other day she said she adored 
surprises. And I am sure she doesn't 
care about being asked what she likes." 

" You have your mother's diamonds." 

" Oh, of course " — airily — " all my mother's 
things will be hers, that goes without telling 
— but I hate old rubbish. I want to give her 
something from myself to wear on her mar- 
riage morning. Don't you see ? or is it that 
you grow imbecile in your old age, my good 
Clarissa ?" 

" No ; it only means that you are growing 
extravagant in your dotage, my good Dorian. 
Well, mention something, that I may object to 
it." 

" Emeralds, then ?" 

" No ; papa has set his heart on giving her 
those." 
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" Rubies ?" 

" Oh, nothing red ; they would not suit her." 

" Opals ?" 

" Too unlucky : she would die, or run away 
from you." 

" Pearls ? But, of course" — quickly — " why 
did I not think of them before ?" 

" Why, indeed ; they will be charming. 
By-the-by, Dorian, have you told Lord Sar- 
toris of your engagement ?" 

Dorians brow darkens. 

" No. He has been from home, you know, 
either in Paris or the Libyan desert, or some- 
where. He only turned up again two days 
ago. Seen him since ?" 

"He was here, but I was out. Have you 
seen him ?" 

" Well, yes — at a distance." 

" Dorian, there is certainly something wrong 
between you and Lord Sartoris. I have 
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noticed it for some time. I don't ask vou 

what it is, but I entreat you to break through 

this coldness and be friends with him again." 

She stoops towards him, and looks earnestly 

into his face. He laughs a little. 

" I'm tremendous friends with him, really," 

he says, " if you would only try to believe 

it. I think him no end of a good fellow, if 

slightly impossible at times. When he 

recovers from the attack of insanity that is at 

present rendering him very obnoxious, I shall 

be delighted to let by-gones be by-gones. 
But until then — ." 

" You will tell him of your engagement ? 

" Perhaps ; if occasion offers." 

" No — not perhaps. Go to-day, this very 
evening, and tell him of it." 

" Oh, I can't, really, you know," says Mr. 
Branscombe, who always finds a difficulty in 
refusing any one anything." 
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" You must," with decision ; " he surely 
deserves so much at your hands." 

" But how few of us get our deserts," says 
Dorian, still plainly unimpressed. 

"Well, then, I think you should speak of 
it openly to him — if only for Georgies 
sake." 

" For her sake ?" He colours again, and 
bites his lip. "If you really think I owe it to 
her, .of course I shall do it — however distaste- 
ful the task may be — though I cannot see 
how it will benefit her." 

" He is your uncle ; you will wish your 
own family to receive her ?" 

" I dare say you are right," says Brans- 
combe, with a shrug. " People always are 
when they suggest to you an unpleasant 
course." 

" What is unpleasant, now ? How can 
there be anything to distress any one on such 
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a heavenly day as this," cries the soft petulant 
voice he loves so well, calling to them across 
a flower-bed near. 

Springing over it she comes up to the 
window, and leaning her elbows on the 
sill close to him, laughs gaily up into his 
face. 

" There shall be nothing to distress you, at 
all events, my ' amber witch/" returns he, 
gaily, too. " Come, show me once more these 
gardens you love so well." 

* * * * * 

A promise with Dorian is not made of pie- 
crust ; though sorely against his will, he goes 
up to Hythe after dinner to acquaint his uncle 
formally of his approaching marriage. The 
evening is calm and full of rest and quiet, a 
fit ending to the perfect day that has gone 
before — 
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The long day wanes, the broad fields fade j the night— 
The sweet June night — is like a curtain drawn. 
The dark lanes know no faintest sound, and white 
The pallid hawthorn lights the smooth- pleached lawn ; 
The scented earth drinks from the silent skies 
Soft dews, more sweet than softest harmonies. 

Going through the woods that lie upon his 
right he walks silently onward, impressed by 
the beauty of the swift coming night, yet too 
restless in mind to take in all its charms that 
are rich enough to satisfy a hungry soul. A 
soft wind is sighing ; beneath its touch the 
young and tender branches are swaying lightly 
to and fro ; all the " feathery people of mid- 
air " are preening their downy plumage and 
murmuring sleepy hymns ere sinking to their 
rest. 

Scarce a sound can be heard, save the 
distant lowing of cattle, and the drowsy 
drone of a slumberous bee as it floats idly 

by. The very sound of Dorian's footsteps 
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upon the soft grass can be distinctly heard, 
so deadly is the calm that ushers in the 
night ; when lo ! from out some thicket, the 
nightingale, 

Who is silent all day long ; 
But when pale eve unseals her clear throat, looses 
Her twilight music on the dreaming boughs 
Until they waken — 

bursts into song. High, and clear, and 
exquisite, rise the notes one above the other, 
each vying in beauteous harmony with the 
last, until one's very heart aches for love and 
admiration of their sweetness. 

Dorian, though oppressed with many 
discordant thoughts, still pauses to listen, 
until silence following upon the passionate 
burst of melody, he draws his breath quickly 
and goes on to Hythe, and into the dining- 
room there, where he finds Lord Sartoris still 
over his wine. 
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He is sitting at the head of the long table, 
looking strangely solitary, and very much 
aged, considering the short time that has 
elapsed since last he left Pullingham. 

"So you are home again, Arthur/' says 
Dorian, coldly, but with apparent composure. 
They have not been face to face since that 
last meeting — when bitter words, and still 
more bitter looks, . had passed between 
them. 

Now, letting the quickly spoken sentence 
take the place of a more active greeting, they 
nod coolly to each other, and carefully refuse 
to let their hands touch. 

" Yes," says Sartoris, evenly ; " I returned 
two days ago. Business recalled me, other- 
wise I was sufficiently comfortable where I 
was to make me wish to remain there." 

" And Constance, is she quite well ? " 

"Quite well, thank you. Your other 
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cousins desired to be remembered to you. 
So did she, of course." 

A pause, prolonged and undesirable. 

" You will take some claret ?" says Sartoris, 
at last, pushing the bottle towards him. 

" No, thank you ; I have only just dined. 
I came up to-night to tell you what I dare 
say by this you have heard from • somebody 
else : I am going to be married on the 9th 
of next month." 

Lord Sartoris turns suddenly to confront 
him. 

" I had not heard it," he says, with amaze- 
ment. " To be married! This is very 
sudden." Then, changing his tone — %t I am 
glad " — he says, slowly, and with an unmis- 
takable sneer — " that at last it has occurred 
to you to set that girl right in the eyes of the 
world. As a man of honour, there was no 
other course left open to you." 
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" To whom are you alluding ? " asks 
Branscombe, growing pale with anger, 
an ominous flash betraying itself in his grey 
eyes. 

" I hope I understand you mean to offer 
full, though tardy, reparation to Ruth 
Annersley." 

With an effort Branscombe restrains the 
fierce outburst of wrath that is trembling on 
his lips. 

" You still persist then in accusing 
me of being accessory to that girl's dis- 
appearance." 

" You have never yet denied it," exclaims 
Sartoris, pushing back his glass, and rising 
to his feet. " Give me the lie direct, if 
you can — if you dare — and I will believe 
you." 

" I never will," returns Dorian, now 
thoroughly roused, — " Never ! If my own 
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character all these past years is not denial 
enough, I shall give no other. Believe what 
you will. Do you imagine I shall come to 
you, like a whipped school-boy, after every 
supposed offence, to say ' I did do this/ or 
* I did not do that ? ' I shall contradict 
nothing, assert nothing, therefore judge me 
as it may so please you. I shall not try 
to vindicate my actions to any living 
man." 

His tone, his whole bearing, should have 
carried conviction to the hearts of most 
men, but to the old lord, who has seen so 
much of the world in its worst phases — its 
cruelties and falsehoods — and who has 
roughed it so long amongst his fellow-men, 
faith — in its finer sense — is wanting. 

" Enough," he says, coldly, with a slight 
wave of his hand. " Let us end this subject 
now and for ever. You have come to tell 
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me of your approaching marriage ; may I ask 
the name of the lady you intend making your 
wife?" 

" Broughton — Georgie Broughton," says 
Branscombe, briefly. 

" Broughton — I hardly fancy I know the 
name; and yet, am I wrong in thinking there 
is a governess at the vicarage of that 
name ? " 

"There was. She is now staying with 
Clarissa Peyton. I am to be married to 
her, as I have already told you, early next 
month." 

" A governess /" says Sartoris. There is 

a world of unpleasant meaning in his tone. 
"Really" — with slow contempt — "I can hardly 
congratulate you on your tastes ! You, who 
might have chosen your wife almost any- 
where, can find nothing to suit you but an 
obscure governess." 
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" I don t think there is anything particularly 
obscure about Georgie," replies Dorian, with 
admirable composure, though he flushes 
hotly. " Have you ever seen her ? No ? — 
Then, of course, you are not in a position to 
judge of either her merits or demerits. I 
shall thank you, therefore" — surveying his 
uncle rather insolently, from head to heel — 
"to be silent on the subject." 

After a slight pause, he turns again to 
Sartoris, and, forcing him to meet his gaze, 
says haughtily : 

" May we hope you will be present at our 
wedding, my lord ?" 

" I thank you, no. I fear not," returns the 
older man, quite as haughtily. " I hope to 
be many miles from here before the end of 
next week." 

Dorian smiles unpleasantly. 

" You will at least call upon Miss Brough- 
Vol. ii. t 
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ton before leaving the neighbourhood ?" he 
says, raising his brows. 

At this Sartoris turns upon him fiercely, 
stung by the apparent unconcern of his 
manner. 

"Why should I call," he says, his voice 
full of indignant anger. " Is it to congratu- 
late her on her coming union with you ? I 
tell you, were I to do so, the face of another 
woman would rise before me, and freeze the 
false words upon my lips. To you, Dorian, 
in my old age, all my heart went out My 
hopes, my affections, my ambitions began and 
ended with you. And, what a reward has 
been mine ! Yours has been the hand to 
drag our name down to a level with the dust. 
Disgrace follows hard upon your footsteps. 
Were I to go, as you desire, to this innocent 
girl, do you imagine I could speak fair words 
to her ? I tell you no I I should rather 
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feel it my duty to warn her against enter- 
ing a house so dishonoured as yours. I 
should " 

" Pshaw ! " says Branscombe, checking him 
with an impatient gesture. " Don't let us 
introduce tragedy into, this very common- 
place affair. Pray, don't trouble yourself to 
go and see her at all. In your present mood, 
I rather think you would frighten her to 
death. I am sorry I intruded my private 
matters upon you: but Clarissa quite made 
a point of my coming to Hythe to-night 
for that purpose, and, as you know, she is 
a difficult person to refuse. I'm sure I beg 
your pardon for having so unwarrantably 
bored you." 

" Clarissa, like a great many other charm- 
ing people, is at times prone to give 
very unseasonable advice," says Sartoris, 
coldly. 
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"Which, interpreted, means that I did 
wrong to come. I feel you are right." He 
laughs faintly again ; and, taking up his hat, 
looks straight at his uncle. He has drawn 
himself up to his full height, and is looking 
quite his handsomest. He is slightly flushed 
(a dark colour that becomes him), and a sneer 
lies round the corners of his lips. " I hardly 
know how to apologize," he says, lightly, "for 
having forced myself upon you in this intrusive 
fashion. The only amends I can possibly 
make, is to promise you it shall never occur 
again ; and to still further give you my word 
that, for the future, I shall not even annoy 
you by my presence." 

So saying, he turns away; and, inclining 
his head, goes out through the door, and, 
closing it gently after him, passes rapidly 
down the long hall, as though in haste to 
depart ; and gaining the entrance-door, shuts 
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it, too, behind him; and breathes more freely 
as he finds the air of heaven beating on his 

brow. 

Not until he has almost reached Sartoris 
once more does that sudden calm fall upon 
him that, as a rule, follows hard upon all our 
gusts of passion. The late interview has 
hurt him more than he cares to confess even 
to himself. His regard — nay, his affection — 
for Sartoris is deep and sincere ; and, though 
wounded now, and estranged from him, be- 
cause of his determination to believe the 
worst of him, still it remains hidden in his 
heart, and is strong enough to gall and tor- 
ture him after such scenes as he has just gone 
through. 

Hitherto his life has been unclouded — has 
been all sunshine and happy summer, and 
glad with laughter. Now a dark veil hangs 
over it, threatening to deaden all things, 
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and dim the brightness of his " golden 
hours. " 

" He who hath most of heart knows 
most of sorrow." To Dorian, to be wroth 
with those he loves, is, indeed, a sort of 
madness that affects his heart, if not his 
brain. 

He frowns as he strides discontentedly 
onwards through the fast falling night ; and 
then all at once a thought comes to him — a 
fair vision seems to rise almost in his path — 
that calms him, and dulls all resentful memo- 
ries. It is Georgie — his love, his darling! 
She, at least, will be true to him. He will 
teach her so to love him, that no light winds 
of scandal shall have power to shake her faith. 
Surely, a heart filled with dreams of her, should 
harbour no miserable thoughts. He smiles 
again ; his steps grow lighter ; he is once 
more the Dorian of old ; he will — he must 
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— be, of necessity, utterly happy with her 
beside him during all the life that is to 
come. 

Alas ! that human hopes should prove so 
often vain. 



END of vol. n. 
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